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Tue history of mankind is for the most part a record of suffer- 
ing and crime. Its bloody pages seem designed as an abiding 
monument of man’s depravity ; and cruelty, wretchedness and sin 
are the natural ornaments which should decorate the imperishable 
trophy. Yet in the midst of this black catalogue there are periods 
on which humanity may dwell with pride and rapture. Hence 
there are found in the annals of every people, epochs of national 
festivity and triumph. The human mind is prone to contemplate 
with enthusiastic admiration, those events and those characters 
which have illustrated the more lofty and sublime virtues of our 
nature; or displayed the high and glorious destiny to which we 
should aspire. It is a wise and sacred instinct. It erects a pure 
and common altar around which all hearts may bend, and casting 
off the cares and dissentions and bitterness which beset our com- 
mon avocations, may pour out one deep and united tribute of grat- 
itude and love.—Thus should we feel onthe perpetual recurrence 
of this solemn and interesting anniversary. Thus should we bend 
with filial adoration at the shrine of Washington. 

Time, which sanctifies the services of patriots, and hallows even 
their frailties, in rapid succession snatches from our view each liv- 
ing example of distinguished worth; and leaves us to bewail the 
loss and repeat the commendations of those to whom our sorrow 
can communicate no pain, to whom our praise can impart no de- 
light. We bend with emotions of chastened tenderness over the 
humblest monument whose tenant has done aught to alleviate the 
sufferings of the little circle in which he moved; or left one act of 
usefulness to bless and guide our steps. The recollection even o 
his deeds is cherished with fond enjoyment. How thrilling thu, 
are our emotions when this scene of lowly excellence is swallowed 


up in the benefactions which are heaped on nations and posterity ¢ 
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When the sigh which is wrung by the memory of our deprivation 
is mingled with a throb of exultant pride and joy; and the grave, 
which is scarce heard of beyond the limits of some little family of 
love, swells into a mausoleum on which generation after genera- 
tion pours out the profuse offerings of its applause ! 

The history of Washington is also that of the most eventful 
period of our Republic. The story of tts struggles and reverses 
is the happiest illustration of his genius, his courage, his skill and 
self-devotion. The record of its triumph and glory, is the best 
commentary on his services and fame. We shall not, therefore, 
enter into a detail of events which must be familiar to all; nor 
dwell on the splendid peculiarities of a character each feature of 
which is engraven on all memories and hearts: but will content 
ourselves with tracing in the abstract some of those general causes 
which have contributed to place our country on the pre-eminent 
station it occupies; and endeavouring to point out a few of the 
great variety of means by which we may maintain it. 

Although such an investigation of necessity embraces a review 
of whatever has affected the moral and intellectual energies of our 
species—we have little concern with those visionary though elegant 
speculations which pretend to trace the condition and development 
of our faculties in situations,which we may or might have occupied. 
Our reasonings regard man as hie has been found toexist. Taking 
his whole history for owr guide, there is no fact more'clearly or 
variously established, than that the degrees of elevation or depress- 
ion between which the characters of nations have vibrated, may be 
marked by the pervading genius of their institutions. ‘There have 
indeed existed individuals, who, from a rare and felicitous combina- 
tion of powers have bid defiance to all the shackels which could 
chain down the human intellect; and spurning with the vigour of 
immortal spirits, all that could cramp or paralyze their efforts, have 
shed a flood of glory on the ages in which they lived; and poured 
the light of their achievements on the track where their posterity 
had to tread. Such examples, however, are as rare as they are illus- 
trious ; they exhibit the march and history of genius. The mass of 
the population of every country is to be estimated by more general 
and less erring indices of their condition. The first step of their 
advancement ts usually an amelioration of their political constitu- 
tions. The human character is governed in its fluctuations by the 
same unvaried law which controls each other of the Creator’s works. 
Its progress to perfection is as slow as it may be certain; its decline 
scarce waits for the premonitions which mark decay. The one can 
be obtained only by slow and unremitted exertions; in the other, 
the first symptom of decay usually shows that all is lost. Thus it 
has happend that an age of surpassing splendour has been succeed- 
ed by one of comparative ignorance and depravity ; the reverse 
would be an anomaly in the history of man. 

The philosophical progress of the human mind as connected 
with this subject may be divided into several distinct periods, mark- 
ed by striking peculiarities, but preserving that general resemblance 
which exhibits a community of origin. First, the heroic ages; which 
gave birth to civilization. Next the epoch of patriotism; whieh 
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constituted the glory and secured the triumphs of antiquity. Then 
arose the institutions of chivalry; the warlike religion of Europe.— 
And last the love of liberty; the splendid and peculiar characteristic 
of the age in which we live. These have successively elevated the 
human character to a high degree of glory; and, except the last, 
have been each in its turn supplanted by a stronger succeeding im- 
pulse ; which diverted its passions into a different channel, and di- 
rected its achievements to other results. Patriotism was engrafted 
on the magnificent ruins of the heroic ayes: the bright and roman- 
lic spirit of chivalry was but its extension and refinement; the love 
of liberty, yet more abstract and intense in its impulse, seems to 
place our species on the highest elevation it is capable of reaching. 
The human energies differing in this from most other processes by 
which they have been developed, have preserved a steady advance- 
ment to the farthest limit that can beattained. It now only remains 
to maintain the summit we have reached. And if the principles we 
have advanced be true, any material change may degrade us to a 
condition below that at which we date the origin of civilization. 

Few things may be more dissimilar, yet none are more frequent- 
ly confounded in speculation, than an idea and the accidents 
which sometimes attend it. Thus duration is falsely made the 
measure of perfection; and a misguided policy, unable to give 
fame to its institutions, has usually sought an equivalent in making 
them perpetual. Although, therefore, the point at which we have 
arrived in the science of government may be the highest which our 
faculties can reach; the efforts by which we may preserve our ele- 
vation present a very different consideration. In this view the 
facilities which surrounded us, are boundless, and unmeasurable in 
the perfectability of which they are susceptible. The associations 
of sentiments and passions are equally strong and perhaps less ca- 
pricious than those of ideas, or the relative classes of our powers. 
Although the method of this mysterious combination may be un- 
known to us, its results convey lessons fraught with the profoundest 
wisdom. The improvement of the humblest of our powers has an 
influence over them all; and though no degree of refinement can Cre- 
ate a new faculty, it may, and does originate propensities which 
are alien from uncultivated man. The perfection of a single and 
isolated faculty, while all the rest remain in darkness, is forbidden 
by the constitution of our nature. Perpetual devotion to a single 
impression exists only in the dreamings of the imagination. Every 
vivid perception affects in some degree, every department of our 
intelligent being. ‘The deepest image which can be engraven on 
the heart, if not perpetually brightened and retouched, 1s effaced 
by time. ff, then, the love of liberty be a feeling which en- 
lightened and immortal beings should eultivate; if it be that high 
and holy inspiration which lights us on to happiness and fame ;— 
every ray of science, every profound emotion, every virtuous Im- 
pulse which can be associated with it, must give stability to its ex- 
istence, and power and sublimity to its passion. 

It becomes the American people to cherish with scrupulous 
fidelity this redeeming principle; to rear up their offspring in In- 
telligent admiration of that system for which their fathers suffered ; 
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and to implant in their bosoms all those exquisite and refined asso- 
ciations which may breed the deepest enthusiasm for their country. 
An age of heroism is a magnificent though not an unusual spectacle; 
but one of enlightened and ardent devotion to the cause of human 
liberty and happiness is rare indeed. Yet such must ours be, or the 
blood of our ancestors will have fallen on a cold and barren rock ; 
and their toils and success will serve only to display in deeper con- 
trast, the utter degradation and ingratitude of their descendants.— 
Weare not, however, called on to make any mighty sacrifice or 
vast exertion; but simply by using the means of improvement which 
are every where afforded us;—by aiding the natural developement 
of charaeter in the situation in which our lots are cast; to cover 
our old age with blessedness and peace, and give to our children 
the inheritance of our proud and happy institutions. It is thus 
we will make ourselves the most generous testators to ages yet un- 
born: it is thus we will erect to our fathers and to Washington a 
living monument, around which recorded honours will forever 
thicken. And though no brass nor marble shall commemorate our 
deeds; though no poet shall record our actions, and no future orator 
quote our names to adorn his discourse, and recall by great examples 
the memory of a high and virtuous patriotism; yet will we enjoy 
the sublime and singular glory of having sustained and transmitted 
the freest institutions under heaven; and die with the proud and 
exalted consciousness of having faithfully performed our trust. 

To go more into detail on this branch of the subject; it would be 
our fundamental principle of policy to aim at a total separation from 
the influence and fate of all other nations. Disjoined from them 
as we now are by natural barriers which enable us to appropriate at 
a distance, the advantages of their wealth, their learning and their 
skill; and which placing us somewhat in the attitude of posterity, 
free us from the operation of their passions and their vices; it were 
little less than moral suicide to cast ourselves upon the arena of 
their phrensied struggles. We may sympathise with the exertions 
of the oppressed, and bewail the reverses of the unfortunate; and 
invite them both, when their own “liberties are cloven down,’’ to 
flee for refuge to our shores. We may exult in the triumph of the 
right every where. When virtue suffers let us mourn; when she 
conquers let us rejoice; such feelings are natural, they are useful, 
they are just. But we should remember that we guard the birth- 
place and the grave of Washington. We received them sacred.— 
Sacred will our posterity demand them of us. 

Still more important is it that the integral parts of our own em- 
pire should maintain the most intimate dependence on each other. 
The more intimate and various their intercommunion and relative 
necessities, their mutual knowledge and mutual dependence, the 
safer and happier forthe whole. To produce this result as exten. 
sively as possible, we should encourage every department of domes- 
tic industry and production, promote every species of internal im- 
provement, and faciljtate the most extensive intercourse between 
the various sections of our country. Instead of bristling our land 
with armories and forts; let us cover it with monuments of national 
enterprise and industry, facilities for trade, commerce and mutual 
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intercourse. Though more peaceful, they are far more powerful de- 
fences; for they are defences against our own unhallowed passions. 
They are monuments worthy of an enlightened age, and prompted 
by a vast and sacred ambition; that ambition which yearns for the 
strength and union of our magnificent Republic, and struggles to 
perpetuate the blessings of its reign; that ambition which warmed 
the breast of Washington, and commands us by his deathless ex- 
ample to obey its holy inculcations. 

No subject can be more important than the encouragement of 
learning; and it is perhaps. one on which there is little ground for 
apprehension. Its progress is slow, but irresistable. Sometimes, 
indeed, causes may operate to check, or for a season to arrest its 
advancement. It may slumber, but it is only to refresh its energies. 
Thus in that gloomy period of the world, emphatically called the 
dark ages, learning seemed almost banished from the earth, and the 
last ray of science well nigh extinguished. Yet the increased 
effulgence with which it burst upon mankind after its memorable 
revival proved the groundlessness of such apprehensions. After 
that tedious night, the human mind awakening as from a refreshing 
sleep; seemed to renew its vigour and take a higher aim. The 
sun of science, as if brightened by its long eclipse, shed upon the 
human understanding a stronger and steadier light; and ‘‘man 
was exalted in the scale of intellectual being.’’ Nor will this appear 
extraordinary to those who recollect the increased facilities for im- 
provement and research which every successive generation derives 
from the labours of its predecessors. In this respect, says the elo- 
quent and philosophic Detael, ‘‘ages become the inheritors of ages ; 
generations start from the point at which preceding generations 
had stopped; and thinking philosophers form through the lapse of 
centuries, a chain of ideas which the hand of death does not inter- 
rupt.”’ ‘In the last century,’’ says Condorcet, ‘‘many years were 
necessary for comprehending what Archimedes and Hipparchus 
knew; but now a few years, under an able instructor, will carry the 
student beyond the enquiries of Leibnitz and Newton.” And let 
any one follow the immense chain which connects the researches 
of Euler with those of a priest of Memphis; let him observe at 
each epoch how genius outstrips the present age, and is overtaken 
by mediocrity in the next; and he will perceive that nature has 
furnished us with such exhaustless means of abridging and facilita- 
ting our labour, that those simplifications by which the boundaries 
of knowledge are enlarged may never have an end. In this way, 
we may account for the constant accessions which are made to 
the stock of science, without instituting invidious comparisons be- 
tween the endowments of different generations of men. 

The effects of learning on the character and destinies of a peo- 
ple seems to have excited the attention and awakened the solicitude 
of ourimmortal Washington. Already distinguished for its milita- 
ry prowess, he panted to see his infant country disputing the palm 
of literary fame with the most cultivated states. To this end he pro- 
jected and urged the establishment of a national University. He 
beheld in such an institution the surest promise of his country’s 
glory; and wished it to be coeval with her political existence. In 
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this project so worthy of his great mind he unhappily failed. The 
achievement was reserved for other men and othertimes ; and each 
successive year adds to the subject increasing interest and clothes 
it with additional importance. ‘The present indications are, that 
we may at last be indebted to the princely generosity of a noble 
minded foreigner, for the first foundations of such an institution. 
Weshould aim ata high and lasting literary fame,by increasing the 
facilities of literary attainment, advancing its dignity and strength- 
ening its inducements. Let us multiply, enlarge and liberalise our 
institutions of Jearning. They are the radiant points of the nation. 
It is to the community of men of letters, trained within their walls 
—that we are to look for the respect of our cotemporaries. ‘Their 
writings are to be the depositaries of our national greatness.” And 
they alone can shed that track of glory along the history of our 
age, which will rivet the admiration of posterity when intermediate 
generations shall have passed unregarded from the earth—Rome 


had her heroes and her patriots; so too had Carthage. But Rome. 


had her poets, her orators, and her historians to commemorate her 
deeds, and make her name immortal; so had not Carthage. Hence 
the one has been handed down to succeeding ages, rich in all the 
achievements which philosophy could boast; and adorned with all 
the magnificence in which poesy and eloquence could array her; 
while the other is known mainly as the land of Hanibal, and rests 
an infamous immortality on the triumphs of her conqueror. 

Such are some of the more important considerations which the 
subject suggests. Such are a few, out of the great variety of means 
subject to our control, by which we may maintain the grandeur of 
our empire. If it were appropriate, it would be easy to show that 
the ideas we have suggested, are clearly established by the practical 
influence and operation of our system. {In such an attempt, it 
would be easy also to bring to our assistance the analogy of other 
countries, approaching somewhat to the degree of freedom enjoyed 
in our own; and show, that just in proportion to the nearness of their 
resemblance, have been the success, the wisdom and the happiness 
of their subjects. But even rejecting all such adventitious aid, the 
brief history of our own country is conclusive on the subject. We 
may demand in vain a parallel to the general intelligence, prosper- 
ity and happiness of our citizens; and point with honest pride to 
the wonderful phenomenon, ofa people emerging in half a century 
from the subordinate condition of a province, to equal rank with 
the mightiest nations. 

If we should descend to individual examples, we have no cause 
to blush. The abode of liberty is the birth-place of genius. Who 
has surpassed the sagacity of Franklin—the profound wisdom of 
Jefferson—the financial skill and cogent reasoning of Hamilton— 
the pure and classic pages of Maddison? What jurist has excelled 
Marshall? What metaphysician is more acute than Edwards? 
Who has equalled the creative powers of Fulton? Why is the 
exquisite mechanical skill of Perkins promoted over native genius, 
in a foreign capitol? Why do American pictures adorn the galle- 
ries of Europe; or an American chart direct the mariner in his 
trackless wanderings? Who has eclipsed the efforts of Pinkney, 
or rivalled the heaven-born eloquence of Henry? 
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But why need we multiply examples? Produce us, from the 
records of departed worth, or the ranks of living fame, crowded and 
illustrious as they are, another Washington; and we say to the 
land that gave him birth, follow the light of his example as a sacréd 
pillar of fireand of a cloud. Follow his footsteps, purely, simply, 
and they will guide you through the wilderness of travel, to the Israel 
of your hopes and prayers; and place you by our side on the daz- 
zling pinacle of renown. 





LETTER OF PEYRANI, A WALDENSIAN PASTOR, ON BOSSUET. 


Every thing that bears the name of Waldensian, calls up the 
testimony of this interesting people for the truth as it is in Jesus.— 
We re-publish a letter from one, on the character of Bossuet; thé 
hypocritical and persecuting bishop of Meaux. [In the II. vol. of 
this Mag: page 423 will be found a confession of the faith of the 
Waldenses in 1819, drawn up and published when Peyrani was 
moderator of their churches, and Pastor of the Church of Poma- 
ret, where he died in 1822. 

The works of Bossuet are held in high repute by the Papists of 
this country, and his littke work here spoken of is one of 
those commonly used among us to delude and entrap those who 
are ignorant of the real doctrines of the Romish Church. The ex- 
posure of it by one who has descended from the people, many of 
whose members were dragooned in merciless cruelty by the Prince 
whose devoted minister the Bishop was, comes very appropriately; 
the character of the Bishop ag here delineated may enlighten some 
who now admire his ingenuity and zeal in bringing Papists and 
Protestants to an alliance, professedly to relieve them from their 
enemies, but in truth to make them more sure victims. 

The letter will be found in the appendix to the Authentic Details 
of the Waldenses, printed—London 1827. 


LETTER, &e. 


“Sir :—Not having read the answer of our brother Mondon to the 
Pastoral Letter of the Lord Bishop of Pignerol, I cannot tell you 
whether what has been said by the former, respecting Bossuet, is 
foreign from the purpose or not. I do not even know for what 
reason he has spoken of him at all, either good or bad; but this } 
know, that this Bishop of Meaux, this pretended father of the church 
need not be treated with much delicacy by a Protestant, after the 
infamous manner in which he behaved towards our brethren of the 
Reformed religion in France, during the reign of Louw XI1V.; 
which prince became a bigot in consequence of the propensity to 
which he delivered’ himself up without restraint, and a fault which 
he thought he could redeem by forcing his Protestant subjects to 
embrace the Catholic religion, by seduction and violence, means 
most likely to“discredit the most numerous conversions, and to’ re- 
flect infamy and contempt upon those who recommend such meas- 
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ures, among whom was certainly the artful Bossuet. It is not by 
Protestants alone, that it has been asserted, that this bishop himself 
was married, and that St. Hyacinth, well known by the share he had 
in the pleasantry of Matanarius, was his son. This, however, I will 
not positively affirm, because I do not think the proofs produced of 
these facts sufficiently authenticated. But I will boldly assert, that 
there existed in Paris a family of great consideration, from which 
have sprung persons of distinguished merit, who have positively 
stated, that there had been a private contract of marriage between 
Bossuet, when a young man, and a demoiselle des Vieux: that this 
lady sacrificed her affection for him, and her situation in life, to the 
elevation which the eloquence of her lover might procure for him 
in the church: that she consented never to avail herself of this con- 
tract: that Bossuet thus ceasing to be her husband, took orders: 
and that after the death of the prelate, the family already mentioned 
had the adjustment of the matrimonial contracts. The same family 
declare, that this lady strictly preserved the dangerous secret in her 
possession, and that she always remained the friend of the bishop. 
He gave her the means of buying the little estate of Mauleon, 
within five leagues of Paris, from whence she took the name of 
Mauleon, and lived nearly to the age of 100. Voltaire pretends 
that Bossuet entertained philosophical sentiments at variance with 
his theology. If this be true, it would only the more clearly 
prove the crafty mind of this too-celebrated prelate, who did not, 
by many degrees, deserve the reputation he acquired. Never did 
any man discover in him a shadow of good faith. With respect to 
the solidity, which the Catholics attribute to his writings, I have 
been unable to discover it, whatever effort of imagination I have 
made for that purpose. Solidity in the writings of the Bishop of 
Meaux! I have discovered, in reading his works, a great degree of 
delicacy, especially when art and dissimulation were required. It is 
certain that he was thoroughly conversant with every turn of the 
most refined duplicity; and it requires more than moderate skill to 
be aware of his artifices. His disputes with the minister Claude, 
have shown his character in its true light; and one may judge by 
the narrative of these disputes, how far he could carry chicanery ; 
of what degree of sophistry he was capable; how well he under- 
stood the art of disputatious trifling; how he could carry boldness 
to the excess ; not to say impudence, of denying or disguising truths 
the most evident. If that be solidity, we cannot deny Bossuet the 
praise of it. 

“ His exposition of the Catholic doctrines, which he gave only 
to take Protestants by surprise, is nothing but one long tissue of 
dissimulation and fraud, ss La Bastide, Nequier, Jurieu, and many 
others have clearly demonstrated. How is it possible to attribute 
solidity to this prelate, when even in his favourite work, nothing 
can be found compatible with solidity? This name cannot be given 
to what must only pass for an artful snare, spread with dexterity to 
entrap the simplicity of the ignorant. The bishops of France, 
themselves, satirized it severely; for in ranking this book with the 
abridged method of Father Maimbourg, (the most headlong and im- 
petous man who ever busied himself in writing,) and of Father 
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Veron, author of the lowest and most shameful chicanery ever 
thought of since religion became the subject of dispute,—they 
did not show much esteem either for the anthor or his opinions. To 
place the exposition of the celebrated Bossuet on a level with 
this absurd quibbling, (which every one considered as the produc- 
tion of the most malignant and lowest sophistry,) was not giving a 
very advantageous testimony in its favour, or one likely to do him 
honour. In doing so they have given a decided contradiction to 
all those who have attributed solidity to his works. Who could 
help observing a revolting disregard of truth in his ‘ Histoire des 
Variations,’ so full of puerilities, sophisms and false views? for 
which he was sharply attacked both by French Protestants, and by 
foreigners, such as Kendorf, Basnage, and Burnet. A man who 
with an utter disregard of truth, writes with levity of mind against 
what he actually knows to be the real state of the case, as does the 
Bishop of Meaux, can never give to his works the sterling and 
noble character of solidity. ‘This quality can be combined neither 
with falsehood nor error. A man of ability, evena great man, may 
be involuntarily deceived, and the works of such a man may, not- 
withstanding some mistakes, be solid. Falsehood and error may 
be decked with all the ornaments of fallacious rhetoric, but real 
solidity belonys exclusively to truth. We must, however, do justice 
to Bossuet, and confess that he has shown the force of his judge- 
ment on occasions in which we cannot avoid being overpowered 
by it. In the fine discourse which the prelate delivered at the 
opening of the Assembly in 1682, from the text, ‘“How goodly are 
thy tents O Jacob,” (Num. xxiv, 5,) he takes occasion, in the invo- 
cation at the end of his exordium, addressing himself to the Al- 
mighty, and imploring his grace, to quote to him the authority of 
St. Gregory, to convince Him of the truth of what he says. Here 
is without doubt, a specimen, of the sublime, solid and judicious! 
To prove a thing to God by the testimony of a man; to cite the 
l’athers, in order to persuade him; to urge to Him that the thing 
ought to be so, because St. Gregory said it; to exhibit this effort of 
rhetoric ina place so remarkable, at a conjuncture so extraordinary, 
was certainly doing what no one had ever thought of doing before, 
or will ever be induced to imitate. What could those brilliant lights, 
his brethren, the clergy of the Gallican church, think of it? Had 
they not here a striking proof of the claim which this pretended 
father of the church has to the character of solidity as a teacher? 
I will not deny that this great prelate possessed some rare talents. 
He knew how to persecute in the most cruel manner, and at the 
same time to deny, with most revolting assurance, that there was 
any persecution. He knew how to unite, in the business of con- 
version, fraud with violence ; to close every inlet by which one ray 
of truth might reach the world. In order to stop their mouths 
against himself, he opposed all those who ventured to say what they 
thought adapted to undeceive the people. He had ever at hand a 
veil of darkness to be thrown over the purest light of truth, whether 
in doctrine or history. He knew how to make use of the higher 
powers for the discomfeiture of his adversaries, when argument 
failed him. He was an assiduous courtier, and a pastor but little 
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troubled with pastoral anxieties. Such are the rare qualities which 
distinguish the Bishop of Meaux. an 

As you may not be acquainted with M. Bossuet’s ‘ Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church,’ upon the subjects of con- 
troversy, I will observe to you, that this treatise appeared three dif- 
ferent times, and every time in a different. state. ‘The first edition 
came to hand 1669, the second 1671; from a former impression, 
which had been withdrawn, M. Bossuet inserted in this the articles 
of the Eucharist, of tradition, of the authority of the church, and 
of the Pope: which altogether form the most extensive and import 
ant part of his treatise. At length a third appeared, which the 
printer calls the first, though it was in fact the second. [It is in this 
second, principally, that we find Bossuet has changed many pas- 
sages, both of the first editions and of the manuscript copy, which 
he had circulated among the Protestants of France. 

It ought not to appear strange that a person writing on the 
subject of religion should correct and re-correct his work, especially 
if on a matter of controversy; because in such a case it is neces- 
sary not only to establish one’s own belief, but to answer the argu- 
ments of one’s opponent; which require a perfect knowledge of 
the principles and dogmas of each. But if it be true that the Ro- 
man church is a uniform plan of doctrine, as Bossuet wished it to 
be believed; if his treatise were merely an exposition of faith, as 
the title professes, and as he gave it out from the first, it does not 
seem that any contrivance or addresses was required. Nothing 
was necessary but to declare at once, simply and openly what was 
believed, and the manner in which it was believed, and for this pur- 
pose the most natural and least laboured style would have been the 
best. Iam going, Sir, to point out to you the differences between 
the first and second editions; because I am convinced nothing is 
more apt to show the real sentiments of an author, than the differ- 
ent views he appears to take of the same thing at different times. 
A man may begin with axioms, and infer conclusions; he may draw 
out a long chain of reasoning, enlivened by striking figures; he 
may be curious in the choice of terms; he may employ sometimes 
those which are equivocal and undetermined; and yet after all, one 
word escaping from him unawares, refutes more, it is said, than the 
whole book can prove; and the very care which he may take to 
recall that word discovers still more. 

First. In the. beginning of the first edition, M. Bossuct de- 
clares, that he intends to state the doctrine of the Roman church 
simply ; separating the questions she has already decided, from 
those. which do not belong to faith. Thus saying, openly, that all 
those which are not proposed in his treatise have no reference to 
faith; and that granted, the Protestants are at once relieved froma 
great number of doctrines and practices of the Roman church, 
which M. Bossuet does not propose at all, or separates from those 
he does propose. In the last edition he withdraws this declaration 
and says quite another thing: he means, he says, to declare (to 
the Protestants) the sentiments of the Roman church and to dis- 
tinguish them from those that have been falsely imputed to it. 

Secondly, In the first, speaking of the worshipping of saints 
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he had said, that the honour paid by the Romish Church to the 
saints is religious, yet it is religious only because it gives them hon- 
our with reference to God. He proves even that so far from its 
being necessary to deny them honour, because it is religious, it 
would on the contrary be blameable, if it were not religious. In 
the last edition, perceiving that he had said too much, and proved 
too much, and not being able to retract all he had said, he turns 
the subject into a matter of doubt, as if after reconsidering the 
subject. ‘If the hostia,’ says he, ‘which the church pays to the 
Holy Virgin, and to the saints, can be called religious, it is because 
it necessarily refers itself to God.’ 

Thirdly. In the first, when the Protestants establish, as a fact, 
that no worship of the saints is to be found in the first three centu- 
ries,—himself says, with respect to confining one’s self within those 
ages, ‘It is a settled point, that in those three centuries, the church 
more occupied in suffering than in writing, has left many things.to 
be cleared up, both with respect to its doctrine and practice.’ In 
the last he passes a sponge over these words, however happily 
turned. He thought it was acknowledging a fact too favourable to 
the Protestants, to admit that not only the worship of the saints, 
but many other dogmas and customs, cannot be found in any part 
of the writings of the first three centuries, since there have been 
many Roman Catholics who have made the same assertion. 

He perceived, also, without doubt, that the reason he had 
chosen to give for this silence, was, in fact, but a very feeble pretext ; 
because notwithstanding the sufferings of the church in those early 
periods, there existed a sufficient number of large volumes written 
by various great men of those first three centuries; such as Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, and several others, before and 
after them ; for though Tertullian and Origen held some erroneous 
opinions (or what have been subsequently considered as such) that 
would not have prevented their ability of making some mention of 
the worship of saints, had it been true that they saw it practised in 
their times. 

Fourthly. In the first, having brought forward all the various 
ways in which one may imagine the saints to hear our prayers, ‘or 
be it,’ adds he, ‘that by some other means more incomprehensible 
and more unknown, God causes us to receive the fruit of the pray- 
ers which we address to these blessed spirits ;’ which in this place 
means, in plain terms, that whether the saints hear our prayers, or 
do not Cad will not fail to reward the devotion paid to the saints ; 
which is a doctrine of Hugo de St. Victor, an author of the twelfth 
century. In the last, M. Bossuet also passes a sponge over this 
opinion, which showed not only too much uncertainty respecting 
the foundation of a religious worship, but a sort of inconsistency 
in addressing prayers to saints, if one could suppose that those 
prayers were not heard. 

Fifthly. In the first edition, speaking of images, he inserts 
these words: ‘That the Roman church does not so much honour 
the image of an apostle or martyr, as it honours the apostle or mar- 
tyr in presence of the image: for that means that no honour was 
in fact paid to the image itself; or very little: but this does not say 
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enough according to the Roman Pontifical and the Council of 
Trent, and still less according to the general custom of the Roman 
church. For which reason, in the last edition, M. Bossuet says, a 
little more strongly, ‘‘ When we pay honour to the image of an 
apostle or martyr, our intention is not so much to honour the 
image as to honour the apostle or martyr in the presence of the 
image.”’ 

Sizthly. In the first edition, in the conclusion of the article 
upon the worship of saints, he says, ‘‘ there is nothing so unjust as 
to object against the church that it makes piety to consist wholly in 
this species of devotion; because on the contrary it does not im- 
pose any obligation on individuals to adopt this practice.” ‘I 
have already remarked,” he adds, ‘‘the words of the Council of 
Trent, which contents itself with calling it good and useful, without 
teaching that it is either necessary or required.” Therefore it ap- 
pears clearly, that the church only condemns those who avoid it 
from contempt, or out of the spirit of dissension or revolt. That was 
saying plainly that the worship of the saints might be dispensed 
with since the church does not enforce any obligation to practise 
it. But in the last edition, he altered the whole of this passage ; 
for, on the one hand, he leaves out these two propositions, that ‘‘the 
church does not impose any obligation to practise the worship of 
Saints ;’’ and that ‘“‘ the worship of saints is not a custom necessary 
or commanded:” as if he did not wish to say the same thing, at 
least so clearly or so positively as he had done before, but to leave 
it in a more indefinite shape; and on the other hand, instead of 
saying as before, that the church condemns only those who reject 
this custom out of contempt, or from a spirit of dissension, he puts 
it, “‘if tts not from contempt or error.” So that supposing the 
Protestants to be in error, as the Roman church supposes, this last 
edition would replace them under the anathema from which the first 
had saved them. 

Seventhly. In the first, at the conclusion of what he says upon 
justification, he had added, that it was not necessary to know any 
thing more to form a solid Christian: which disencumbered religion 
from a great number of distinctions, decisions of canons, and 
anathemas of councils. Because this prelate put aside all those 
doctrines, concluding that those which he had noticed would be 
sufficient. In the last he changes this opinion into one quite dif- 
ferent, and says only, that his doctrine was sufficient to teach 
Christians that they ought to give to God through Jesus Christ, all 
the glory of their salvation. It is thus, that this prelate often 
ehanged the latter part without having altered the beginning. You 
may judge, Sir, how far any reasoning ean be wel! grounded from 
which different conclusions are, without hesitation, drawn from the 
same propositions. 

Eighthly. In the first edition, at the end of the article upon in- 
dulgences, he asserts, ‘‘ that this subject belongs principally to dis- 
cipline ;’? words very remarkable, because the things relating to 
discipline may be taken away or changed according to the circum- 
stances of time and place. In the last, he no longer says that in- 


dulgences themselves belong to discipline, but merely the manner 
of dispensing them. 
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Ninthiy. In the first, speaking of the Mass, he says, ‘ It may 
reasonably be called a sacrifice ;’? which is as much as to say, that 
itis not uecessary to give it that name. In the last he changes this 
determination into a very different one ; for he says strongly, ‘ that 
nothing is wanting in the Mass to constitute it a true sacrifice ;” 
which are two very different consequences deduced from the same 
doctrine ; and what the prelate advances in this place, as a proof 
that the Mass is a true sacrifice, does not in fact, prove it any better 
than it proves that it may be called one. 

Tenthly. Now I come to the conclusion (omitting for your 
ease several articles.) In the first edition this prelate says, ‘‘ that 
the foundations of salvation are the adoration of one only God, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and reliance on one ouly Saviour,”’ 
&c. In the last he retracts this definitive proposition, perceiving, 
probably, that by admitting these facts, he was acknowledging that 
we were in possession of the furdamental grounds of salvation ; 
since the whole of our doctrine reduces itself to these two points, 
and we admit nothing that is contrary tothem. It is easy to see 
that Bossuet had in his treatise two principle ends in view; one, to 
insinuate plausibly in the minds of his readers the doctrine of his 
church, by extenuating as much as he could, the most revolting parts 
of it; and the other, to combat the doctrines of the Protestants, 
upon two points in particular, with respect to which he could raise 
the greatest difficultics against them, viz: the real presence of the 
body of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, and the authority of the 
church. It is easy, however, to perceive, that itis only upon the 
subject of the positive doctrine of the Roman church that he has 
hesitated, altered, and re-altered, effaced, added, and in short, made 
all the changes which I have pointed out to you. 

Irom whence, Sir, can this sort of variation arise, in an expo- 
sition of faith? For one cannot deny that this prelate was an en- 
lightened man, capable of expressing himself with great facility 
and nicety; or that he was not as thoroughly acquainted not only 
with the doctrine of his own church, but with that of the Protest- 
ants, when he published his first edition, as when he published the 
last. 

All these difficulties can only arise from the nature of the dog- 
mas, upon which he wrote, which having no certain foundation do 
not hold sufficiently together, and have not the relation of one to 
another which the different parts of a doctrine ought to have.— 
We are to believe what the church believes, because we believe 
that the church cannot err. That is very soon said; but when it 
is necessary to explain what the church believes, upon what mo- 
tives and what principles she founds her belief, the mind tossed 
about in uncertainty, knows not where to fix; the light of reason 
draws one way, the authority of the church another: the writer 
says more or less than he intended, or differently from what the 
council of Trent, the doctors, or general custom require should be 
said. In such a case, an author must write, efface, replace in the 
endeavour to satisfy every body: and this is what happened to 
Bossuet. But after all it is not easy for a man to satisfy himself 
with what he proposes to others. This would justify Voltaire in 
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having said, that the philosophical opinions of this prelate were 
very different from his theological ones. 

You may easily discover, Sir, by reading the treatise of Bossuet 
in the shape in which he put it in the last edition, that (with the 
exception of that which he appears evidently to have sought 
to explain away in the worship of saints and images, in the article 
of satisfaction, in the sacrifice of the Mass, and the authority of the 
Pope,) the difference betweeen his exposition and the common 
doctrine of the church of Rome, consists principally in Bossuet’s 
having enveloped the most difficult parts of the subject in vague and 
general terms, and suppressed a great number of other doctrines 
received among those of his own communion. 

From the station he occupied in his church, Bossuet could, if it 
were necessary to explain himself more exactly upon all these dif- 
ferences, have given to his expressions a colour which might, more 
or less, agree with the tenets of the church, and also in what con- 
cerns the doctrines which he appeared to give up, and what he 
actually did after the dragoon crusade, of which he was an ardent 
promoter. 

But, Sir, I will not leave you in any doubt about the prelate’s 
want of good faith. He says that the Protestants shall not be forced 
to invoke the saints if they do not choose it, provided they do not 
condemn those who do invoke them; that what had been until 
that time called adoration, or worship of images, is properly only 
an honour paid to religious persons, a help for the instruction of 
the people ; that works and satisfactions are only an application of 
the merits of Jesus Christ; the Mass only a display* of the sacri- 
fice of his death ; transubstantiation nothing but a word or express- 
ion, which implies after all, only the real presence of the body of 
Jesus Christ in the Sacrament which we ourselves believe ; that, 
for the sake of peace the cup might be given to the people: that 
provided a primacy in the person of the Pope is acknowledged for 
the sake of order and unity, the rights which he claims beyond 
are only things which are disputed about in schools, but do not 
belong to faith, &c. &c. 

On the other hand, the form of profession of faith, or the for- 
mulary of the profession of the faith of the Council of Trent, says 
in as many words, “‘ that it is necessary to believe and receive all 
the traditions, all the justifications, and all the practices of the 
Romish church, which comprehends in general, all of them that 
we know, and all of them that we do not know. It says still more 
expressly, again; that it is necessary to invoke the saints, venerate 
their relics, to have images of Jesus Christ, of the virgin and of all 
the saints, render to them the honour and veneration due to them ; 
to believe seven true sacraments; all that the council has said and 
decreed upon justification, and consequently the merit of works, 
satifactions, purgatory, and all the doctrine of indulgences; the 
conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body of 
Jesus Christ, and the conversion of the whole substance of the 
wine into his blood, which is called transubstantiation: Jesus 


* Or illustration—Fr. explication. 
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Christ entire in the one’ and the other sacrament, under one and 
the same kind: the Romish church mistress of all the churches: 
to swear atrue obedience to the Roman Pontiff, and receive gen- 
erally, all other things which are taught by the Councils, and par- 
ticularly by the sacred Council of Trent.’” This comprehends, 
generally, any thing which they please and which has been the 
subject of dispute. This is what it formally exacts of those who 
present themselves before the parish priest, the bisbop, or the great 
Council. 

Compare, Sir, these articles of faith, with the style of Bossuet’s 
Treatise, and judge whether this prelate was sincere, and whether 
the doctrine of his ‘‘ Exposition” is one and the same with the 
Council. Whoever does not perceive the difference is blind, and 
has his eyes in his head in order not to see. What can be thought 
of a prelate who disguises the doctrine of his church, except that 
lhe intended to lay a snare for the unwary? And how can one es- 
teem a man who employs deceit in an affair of such importance to 
religion? A Father Brasset is to be preferred to him. Perhaps I 


may show to you, another time, the object of the work of this too 
celebrated prelate. 





[For the Baltimore Litcrary and Religious Magazine ]} 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE PAPAL CONTROVERSY. 
No. Il. 


The works of Chillingworth. 


In the October number of this Magazine, for 1837, an important 
introductory article on this subject appeared. The purpose of the 
writer was to give information as to the proper sources of knowl- 
edge to which we must seek, if we would fully understand the 
controversy ;—information on this point being necessary to save 
labour, and expense, too often misapplied and wasted by students 
in every department from not having it in their power to know what 
works are able or accredited. With the leave of the author of the 
article referred to, | would offer a contribution on this subject—and 
I am encouraged to do so, ‘‘ because it is obvious that no one man 
can be expected to peruse al] the books relating to it.” 

The Works of Chillingworth will furnish materials worthy of our 
attention. Asawriter against Romanism, he is peculiarly valuable, 
on two accounts,—Ist, because he had himself been entangled in 
early life by the sophistries of the Jesuits, and had been ebliged in 
working his way out of the labyrinth, to satisfy objections, the force 
of which he felt, and to remove difficulties which had seemed to 
him overwhelming—and 2d, because of his intimate acquaintance 
with the fathers, and the use made of them by the Romish writers. 

The following sketch of his life is abridged from the memoir 
prefixed to the 12th (London) edition of his complete works.— 
William Chillingworth was born at Oxford, in October, 1602.—He 
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studied at the University in that city, and in 1628, became a fellow 
of Trinity College. The study and conversation of the University 
scholars, turned chiefly upon the controversies between the church 
of England and that of Rome, the great liberty which had been 
given the Romish missionaries in the end of the reign of James [., 
being continued under Charles I., on account of his marriage with 
a French princess. Among them wasa famous Jesuit, who went 
under the name of John Fisher, though his real name was Percy, 
he was very busy at Oxford in making converts and attacking Chil- 
lingworth on the necessity of an infallible living judge in matters of 
faith ; the latter forsook the communion of the church of England, 
and confident he had found the true church, he embraced the Ro- 
mish religion with incredible satisfaction of mind. Thestate of his 
mind at that time is evident from a letter he addressed to a 
friend, in which he proposes these two questions: ‘' 1]. Whether it 
be not evident from Scripture, and Fathers, and reason, from the 
goodness of God and the necessities of mankind, that there must 
be some one church infallible in matters of faith? 2. Whether 
there be any society of men in the world, besides the church of 
Rome,that can upon any good warrant or indeed at all, challenge to 
itself infallibility in matters of faith.” 

To secure their victim, his new friends persuaded him to go over 
to Doway, and to set down, in writing, his reasons or motives for 
renouncing Protestantism. But Laud, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had been his God-father, pressed him with argu- 
ments against the doctrines and practice of the Romanists. Chil- 
lingworth accordingly began to inquire, but a Jesuit’s college not 
being the place for free inquiry, he returned to England in 1631, 
after a short stay abroad, and Laud, being then Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, received him with great affection, and permitted him to retire to 
the University to finish the important work in which he was engaged, 
a free inquiry into religion. Being convinced after a thorough ex- 
amination thatthe Protestant principles were the most agrecable 
to Scripture and reason, he declared for them, and in 1631, he 
wrote a confutation of re reasons which had influenced him to 
unite himself with the church of Rome. 

He was after this engaged in minor controversies, but the occa- 
sion of his great work,—The religion of Protestants a safe way to 
Salvation, was the following:—A Jesuit who went by the name of 
Edward Knott, though his true name was Matthias Wilson, had 
published, in 1630, a little book, called Charity Mistaken, with the 
want whereof Catholics are unjustly charged for affirming, as they do 
with grief, that Protestancy unmepented destroys salvation. This was 
answered by Dr. Christopher Potter of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
1663,—in a book with the title, Want of Charity justly charged on 
all such Romanists, as dare, without truth or modesty affirm, that 
Protestancy unrepented destroys salvation. The Jesuit replied, in 
1634, and styled his work Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained 
by Catholics. Chillingworth undertook to answer this book; the 
Jesuit resolved to prejudice the public against the author and his 
book, ina libel, entitled, A Direction to N. N. if he mean to proceed 
in answering Charity Maintained; in this, he represents Chillingworth 
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as a Socinian. Chillingworth published his work, in the latter 

part of 1637.—It was received with general applause, and what 

perhaps never happened to a controversial work of that bulk, two 

editions were published in less than five months. The Jesuits not 

being able to answer the book, contented themselves with publish- 

ng ~‘eoee pamphlets, to prove Chillingworth a Socinian and an 
nfidel. 

Chillingworth’s Sermons bear no indications of his having been 
at all inclined to any heresy.—His notions seem to have been far 
removed from the distinctive points of Calvinism, and to have 
savoured of the principles of Laud, but otherwise they are correct, 
—his sermons recognize the fundamental doctrines of our religion, 
and breathe a pious, earnest spirit. He died during the civil war, 
in January, 1643-4. 

Chillingworth adopted the plan of publishing the book he attack- 
ed, and following each chapter with a reply. This confidence in 
the goodness of the cause, this fairness and favour to his antagonist, 
undoubtedly recommended the book, and exalted the author. ‘The 
work of the Jesuit is sophistical, bad in its spirit, and fitted only to 
puzzle and deceive. In his preface, Chillingworth answered the 
Direction, in so calm, gentle, handsome and masterly a manner that 
his superiority is at once evident to the reader, and he is prepared 
to follow him with implicit reliance on the fidelity of his citations, 
the honesty of his assertions and the strength of his arguments. 

The Jesuit in his first chapter states the question he intends to 
prove—that PROTESTANCY UNREPENTED, DESTROYS SALVATION, and 
gives a summary of the reasons WHY AMONG MEN OF DIFFERENT 
RELIGIONS, ONE SIDE ONLY CAN BE SAVED. The summary is this :— 
‘‘ Almighty God, having ordained mankind to a supernatural end of 
eternal felicity, hath in his holy providence settled competent and 
convenient means whereby that end may be attained. The univer- 
sal grand origin of all such means is the incarnation and death of 
our blessed Saviour, whereby he merited internal grace for us, and 
he has founded an eternal visible church, provided and stcred with 
all those helps which might be necessary to salvation. From hence 
it followeth, that in this church among other advantages, there 
must be some effectual means to beget and conserve faith, to maintain 
unity, to discover and condemn heresies, to appease and reduce schisms, 
and to determine all controversies in religion. For without such 
means the church should not be furnished with helps sufficient to 
salvation, nor God afford sufficient means to obtain that end whereto 
he hath ordained mankind. This means (whether it be the scripture 
or something else) must be endued with universal infallibility in 
whatsoever it propoundeth for a divine truth—or which it declares 
to be testified by God, whether the thing testified be in itself 
great or small; for if it were subject to error in any one thing, 
we coyld not in any other yield it infallible assent, for we 
might, with good reason, doubt whether it chanced not to 
err in that particular. Thus far, all must agree to what we have 
said, unless they have a mind to reduce faith to opinion. And 
even out of these grounds alone it undeniably follows, that of two 
men dissenting in matters of faith, great or small, few or many, 
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one cannot be saved without repentance, unless accidental ignorance 
may tn some particular person plead excuse ; for in that case of con- 
trary belief, one must be held to oppose God’s word sufficiently rep- 
resented to his understanding by an infallible propounder, which 
Opposition to the testimony of God is undoubtedly a damnable sin, 
whether the thing testified be great or small, and thus we have made 
good that of men of different religions, only one side can be saved. 
_ ** Nevertheless, to the end that men may know what is the infal- 
lible means upon which we are to rely in things concerning faith, 
there must be some external, visible, public, living judge, to whom 
all sorts of persons, may, without danger of error, have recourse, 
and in whose judgment they may rest for the interpreting and pro- 
pounding of God’s word; and this living judge we will prove most 
evidently to be that holy Catholic, apostolic and visible church, 
which the Saviour purchased with the effusion of his most precious 
blood. If, therefore, the church be that means which God hath 
left for the deciding of all controversies, she must be infallible in 
all her determinations,—otherwise she could not settle in our 
minds an infallible belief of any thing—and hence it followeth, that 
whosoever intentionally denieth any one point which she declares 
to have been revealed by God, is injurious to the divine majesty, 
treating God as if he were a deceiver,—and his doing so, is not 
only afundamental error, though it be in relation to the most insig- 
nificant matter, which she has determined; but would overthrow 
the foundation of all fundamental points, and therefore without re- 
pentance could not possibly stand with salvation.” 

This is a fair statement of the aim of the Jesuit’s book, of his 
argument, and his style,—this was published with the sanction of 
the superiors of his order and was the Romish doctrine in the 
reign of Charles I., but who of the champions of the unchangeable 
church would dare to assert the same now? His statement is, that 
whatsoever the church of Rome declares to be matter of divine 
revelation, is infallibly true,—and that whoever doubts and denies, 
after they know the church has so declared, is in a condition which 
cannot stand with salvation, and until he repents, that is, admits every 
thing she teaches, to be true and revealed by God, he cannot be 
saved, 

His great point is, that the goodness of God makes it unquestion- 
able he must have given us an infallible means of knowing all truth. 
Surely the same argument will prove that God has given us some 
infallible means of knowing what the infallible means is which he 
has given—or in other words, we need an infallible church to tell 
us what is scripture and what it teaches.—Surely we also need some 
other infallible means to settle us in a firm and infallible belief that 
the church is infallible; and so on, in an endless chain.—Every 
means must be infallibly authenticated, and the goodness of God 
renders it certain that it will be infallibly authenticated,—therefore 
there must be an infinite series of infallible means, each needing 
some other infallible means to make it infallibly certain that it is 
infallible. It ought also to be noticed that he says,God has furnish- 
ed the church with some infallible means to beget and conserve 
faith,—and then proceeds to prove that that means is the church-— 
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that is, the church is to the church the infallible means of enabling 
men to obtain the supernatural end of eternal felicity. 

Chillingworth replies, taking up the Jesuit section by section— 
he grants that having founded a Church, God has supplied it with 
all that is necessary in the way of means for our obtaining salvation, 
and shows that it is the Scripture which is infallible, and suflicient 
for the peace and unity of the church. In exposing the folly of 
his argument, he places the several parts of it in close connexion, 
and asks—‘' Whoever heard of a wilder collection than this * 

‘God has provided means sufficient to decide all controversies 
in religion which are necessary to be decided,—this means is uni- 
versally infallible,—therefore of twothat differ in any thing they 
esteem a matter of faith, one cannot be saved.” 

‘He that can find any connexion between these propositions, I 
believe will be able to find good coherence between the deaf plain- 
tiff’s accusation in the Greek epigram, and the deaf defendant’s 
answer, and the deaf judge’s sentence, and to contrive them all into 
a formai categorical syllogism.” 

He continues, ‘‘ To all your assumptions, I will oppose this one, 
that not one of them allis true. You say, the infaliible means of 
determining controversies is the visible church; now if this were as 
true as the Pope himself desires it should be, yet it would not fol- 
low from it that whoever denies any point proposed by the church, 
is injurious to the divine majesty, as if he could deceive or be de- 
ceived. For though your church were as infailible as she pretends 
to be, yet if it appeared not to meto be so, I might very well believe 
God to be most true, and yourchurch most false. QOurbeing guiliy 
of the impiety of opposing God, depends not upon your being In- 
fallible but upon our knowing you to be so. You must prove that 
the church of Rome its the infallible propounder of revealed truth, 
and that we know it to be so; and that, therefore, in opposing her, 
we impute to God that he is deceived or deceives us. You will 
say this is a directconsequence of the doctrine that the church may 
err, but if it did follow from our doctrine, have you as little charity 
as to say, men are justly chargeable with all the consequences of 
their opinions, though they disclaim and deny those consequences? 
What opinion is there that draws after it such a train of portentous 
blasphemies, as that of the Dominicans, by the judgment of the best 
writers of the Jesuits—and will you say the Dominicans are justly 
chargeahle with all those blasphemies? The true ground is,—they 
only cs damnably, who oppose what they know God hath testified 
— but t’rotestants do not oppose what they know God hath testified; 
at least we cannot with charity say they do, therefore either they do 
not err damnably, or we cannot with charity say they do.” 

Chillingworth’s assertion and proof that the admission of the 
church's infallibility makes way for heresy, ought to be carefully 
pondered. It leaves no room for doubt, and shows how easy it 
was to introduce abominations in belief and practice when the peo- 
ple estecmed it a sin to question the correctness of the church’s 
decisions. 

‘‘ He that would usurp an absolute Jordship and tyranny over 
any people, need not put himself to the trouble and difficulty of 
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abrogating and disannulling the laws made to maintain the commor 
liberty, for he may frustrate their intent and compass his own de- 
sign as well, if he can get the powerand authority to interpret them 
as he pleases, and add to them what he pleases and have his inter- 
pretations and additions stand for laws; if he can rule his people 
by his laws and his laws by his lawyers. So the church of Rome 
to establish her tyranny over men’s consciences, needed not either 
to abolish or corrupt the Scriptures, the pillars and supporters of 
Christian liberty, (for that because of the numerous multitudes of 
copies dispersed through all places, translated into almost all lan- 
guages, guarded with all solicitous care and industry, would have 
been an impossible attempt,) but the more expeditious way, and 
therefore the more likely to be successful, was to gain the reputa- 
tion of being the public and authorized interpreter of the Scriptures, 
and the authority of adding to them what doctrines she pleased 
under the title of traditions or definitions. For by this means she 
might both serve herself of all those clauses of Scripture which 
might be drawn to cast a favourable countenance on her ambitious 
pretences, and yet be secure enough of not having either her power 
limited or her abuses reformed by them, if it were once settled in 
the minds of men that unwritten doctrines were, if proposed by 
her to be received with equal reverence with those that were writ- 
ten, and that the sense of Scripture was not that which appeared 
to men’s reason to be so, but that which the church of Rome de- 
clared to be so, though never so incongruous or unreasonable.— 
The matter being once thus ordered, and the Scriptures being made 
not your directors and judges (any further than you please) but 
your instruments and servants always in readiness to advance your 
designs, it is safe for you to put a crown on their head and cry hail 
King of the Jews,—and to pretend a great deal of estcem and re- 
spect and reverence to them. But to little purpose is verbal rever- 
ence without entire submission and sincere obedience; and as our 
Saviour said of some, so might the Scripture say to you, ‘*‘ Why 
call ye me Lord and do not what I say?” Cast away your vain and 
arrogant pretence of infallibility which makes your errors incurable. 
Leave picturing God and worshipping him by pictures. ‘Teach 
not for doctrine the commandments of men.” Debar not the laity 
of the Testament of Christ’s blood. Let your public prayers and 
psalms be in such a language as is for the edification of the wor- 
shippers. Donotimpose on men the worshipping of angels.— 
Teach no more proper sacrifices of Christ butone. Acknowledge 
them that die in Christ to be blessed and to rest from their labours. 
Acknowledge the Sacrament after consecration to be bread and 
wine, as well as Christ’s body and blood. Let, not the weapons of 
your warfare be carnal, such as massacres, treasons, persecutions, 
and all means either violent or fraudulent; these and other thing's 
which the Scripture commands you, do, and then we shall willingly 
give you such testimony as you deserve, but till you do so, to talk of 
estimation, respect and reverence for the Scriptures—is nothing else 


but talk.’’ 
W. 
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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. } 
ODE TO PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotism a word. Its meaning clear, 
To honest hearts the thing tself is dear. 
In all the land—the East, the North, and South 
It lives and thrives most nobly in the mouth. 
A party word that dwindles into dust, 
Of gold the dross. Of iron but the rust. 
*T was once the soldier’s buckler, and his shield, 
‘That push’d the dton from the tented field. 
”T' was once the statesmen’s armour, and his pride, 
To aid his hand, the helm of state to guide. 
"T'was once the stream that swell’d the plebian breast, 
And gave to labour all the charms of rest; 
‘The sailor’s pendant lifted up on high, 
That flap’d its streaked tongue athwart the sky. 
Twas e’n the matron’s cradle, and her joy 
In which she rock’d her favourite smiling boy. 
But now what is ’t? ye modern sages say? 
Speak out and tell us in the face of day:: 
Or else your silence has become a shroud, 
And rocks, and stones, shall publish it aloud. 
Are men of honest hearts and heads serene, 
The nation’s glory, lifted to be seen? 
Have these the reins to guide, and to command, 
The institutions of our rising land ? 
No, no, alas! ’tis only here and there, 
A pillar stands amidst the desert air ; 
And on its top a light so dimly plays, 
That feeble eyes can searee behold its rays. 
“ Un-numbered suppliants crow’d preferments gate,” 
** Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great,’ 
*¢ Delusive fortune hears the incessant call,” 
“They mount, they shine, evaporate and fall.” 
Another throng comes bending up the steep, 
Their party-watchword, ‘*‘ Now’s the time to reap,” 
Is heard, throughout the busy, noisy strife, 
Not by their words so much, as by their life. 
Tis not the party to the nation giv’n, 
The nation’s sold, her sacred laws are riv’n. 
Men of tmmoral cast are pearch’d on high, 
With buzzard breath. Their character a lie. 
Yet hold their office till the wheel turns ronnd, 
And hurls their carcase to the madning ground. 
Patriotism means a sad hour, 
A party’s arm, to wield a party’s power 
O’er all the land, and wd, seas, 
Where e’re our flag is floating on the breeze. 
In former days a party’s only seal, 
Was found inscrib’d upon the nation’s weal. 
But now we fear, and tremble as we go, 
Tis found inscrib’d upon the nation’s woe. 
And should corruption steal Gpon the state, 
O’erwhelm the poor, and paralize the great, 
Confusion wild, will roll her baleful eyes, 
And death will seize us as her lawful prize. 
Patriotism is virtue’s firmest friend, 
To vice a foe, a foe unto the end. 
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She crushes parties at her nation’s call, 

And scatters blessings, to the great and small, 

On principle atone she stands erect, 

Sworn to uphold our rights, and to protect 

The laws of order, and the laws of God, 

By truth, and mercy, justice and the rod.—Lewes. 





PAPISTRY OF THE XIX CENTURY, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. I. 


Tre Scriptures give to papistry the name of “ Mystery of Iniquity ”— 
ro muernpiov ts avomsas——that is, impiety perpetrated in secret. It is on ac- 
count of this peculiar characteristic, that the investigation and exposure 
of it are always so difficult. It pretends to be religious; and people are 
hard to be convinced that this pretence is outward mérely ; and that below 
it, rank impiety lurks. It pretends that by its most dreadful dogmas, it 
only means some innocent, perhaps some common thing; and the credulity 
of mankind is seduced into a fatal confidence, that it means the opposite of 
its unalterable faith. ‘“ Speaking lies in hypocrisy” —2» *uzer pices Yevdoroy wv 3 
that is, making a pretence of piety, while falsehood is inculcated in the place 
of truth. This is the summary which God gives, by the Spirit, of the 
religious character of the great apostacy. And while all aves attest the 
truth of the description, their experience makes manifest the constant diffi- 
cultv, of giving fixedness, and tangible shape, to that, of whose essence it 
is to be secret, to be false, to be subtle, to be hypocritical. 

We are about to develope this mysterious wickedness, as it lias appear- 
ed, and is operating in the United States—since the commencement of the 
present century; thatis, papistry in contact with ourselves. We set about 
doing this, in a systematic manner; and to go thoroughly and at large into 
the subject. We have been doing this same service, for contempory 
popery in general, as itis exhibited in other lands, in a series of articles, 
under the title of “ IUlustrations of the Papal Church abroad ;* which will 
be continued from time to time. Another series entitled, Mystery of 
Jesuitism,” which may also be indefinitely extended, has undertaken the 
sume needful service, in regard to that fearful and profane body, which 
calls itself the company of Jesus. And in other series, and detached 
articles, we are constantly developing the great elements of the subject at 
large, as it touches existing interests, or existing differences between 
Papists and Protestants. We hope to be able,in this manner, without 
engrossing our pages entirely with the papal controversy, to make them a 
rich repository of whatever is most important on the subject, as well in 
learned research as in practical illustration. It is to the latter department 
that the present series more particularly appertains. 

The materials for such a labour as that now before us—are exceedingly 
abundant. ‘They exist in unwritten facts and transactions transpiring 
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every day around us ; and in written and authentic monuments, produced 
by many of the highest dignitaries, and most destinguished laymen, of the 
papal sect in the United States. For example, four at least, of their 
Bishops, namely—Hughes, Purcell, Engiand, and Fenwick, have appeared 
as controvertialists in print, for their sect, within a very few years. And, 
indeed, scarce a month elapses, without giving the public some new work 
from the American press, on the general subject. 

But we shall commence our series, with a number of articles drawn 
from materials, no longer accessible to the public; which came into our 
hands by a singular providence ; and which will afford some extraordinary 
inside views of papistry in this country. We will explain ourselves in a 
few words. 

At the public sale of the Library of the late Rosert Barry, Esq’r, of 
Baltimore, a bundle of pamphlets labelled ** Rev’d Mr. Hogan’s Trial, &c. 
§¢.,” was put up to sell; and purchased by us, at a pretty high price, after 
strong competition, by a priest who stood by, with several of his brethren. 
The bundle proved to be a complete, or very nearly complete collection of 
all the publications, to which the difficulties in S¢. Mary’s church, in Phil- 
adelphia, gave rise many years ago ; and contained no less than thirty-seven 
books and pamphiets, varying in size from 8 pages to 280 pages; the ear- 
liest published in 1812, the last in 1825. In this controversy, every thing 
was discussed, by every body. So that we have not only a general account 
of the sect, from its origin amongst us, with sketches of character and de- 
velopements of principles, drawn by mutual friends—but also, a very par- 
ticular account of some most important and agitating transactions, with 
the undisguised views of all the parties, in relation tothem. These pariies 
are the principal personages of that day, many of them of this day also, 
in the papal body, in this country. 

As for the authenticity of the materials, we need only say, that Mr. 
Barry lived and died a devoted papist ; to prove which, we need only add, 
that he was the intimate friend, and the honoured host of John, Bishop of 
Charleston, commonly called, by a plebian alias, John England, whenever 
he visited the Monumental City. He was also a diligent collector of rari— 
ties and trifles in literature ; as all who witnessed the disposition of his ex- 
tensive and curious collection, must have observed. But if any one doubis 
let him inspect the materials for himself;—a liberty we will cheerfully con- 
ceJe to any respectable applicant. 

We shall begin at the beginning, and go through this file of testimony ; 
publishing such extracts as shall appear to us important; subjoining in the 
way of notes, such explanations and reflections as shall seem needful; in- 
terposing such abstracts of what may be too voluminous, or of too little 
importance, or too great vulgarity to be published ; and so connecting one 
part with another, as to give the reader a precise and connected view of 
the whole. In every case, we shall be particular in giving the title in full 
of the tract quoted ; with such a description of it as to make its identifica- 
tion easy, and all fraud impossible. : 
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In regard to the controversy involved,amongst the various persons who 
will passin review before us, we have to remark ; first, tliat we are per- 
fectly impartial, seeing that it can be nothing to us who beats, or who is 
beaten,—our only object being to ascertain from all, what is papistry ;— 
and secondly, that we have nothing to do with any of them as private per- 
sons, but only as papists. 

And now, having, as we suppose, said enough, to clear the whole sub- 
ject, we proceed with our case ; and begin with the first pamphlet of the 
series. 


Sundry Documents, submitted to the consideration of the Pewholders 
of St. Mary’s Church, by the Trustees of that Church.—Philadel- 
phia: Printed by Lydia R. Bailey, No. 10, North Alley. 1812. 


pp. 26. 
Address of the Clergy to the Pewholders of St. Mary’s Church. 


Ir cannot be entirely unknown to you, that, for some time past, the per- 
sons to whom you have committed the temporal management of your 
church, have manifested a temper hostile to your clergy. Forgetting the 
respect due to our character, ard equally regardless of your best interests, 
their opposition to us has been at once mean, virulent, and unremitting. 
This spirit, which we had vainly hoped to conciliate, goes to subvert every 
thing that will not bend to its views; and can be put down only by your 
marked and firm disapprobation. In seeking a redress for the wrongs we 
have suffered, we rest with assurance on the character of our people, who 
have never yet slighted their pastors: and we address you with confidence, 
because we have served you with fidelity. As the grievance to which, in 
a special manner we call your attention, is but the last act of a long series 
of aggression, which our forbearance has hitherto concealed ; we think it 
necessary to specify the period when this disposition first manifested itself 
in the board of trustees, and to point to the source from which it originated. 

In the month of October, 1810, the Most Rev. Dr. Carroll intimated his 
wish, that Dr. Egan should proceed to Baltimore to receive episcopal con- 
secration. The trustees of St. Mary’s church had previously agreed to 
detray one-half of the expenses incurred on that occasion—the churches 
of Holy Trinity and St. Augustine had made themselves responsible for 
the payment of the other half. Assoon as the archbishop’s communication 
was made known to the trustees, and these persons called on to advance 
the promised sum, a certain member of the board waited on Dr. Egan, 
and told him, there was no necessity to convene the board, as the precise 
sum to be advanced could not then be ascertained—that himself would 
advance what might be necessary; and afier Dr. Egan’s return from 
Baltimore, the sum being then known, the matter might be settled. ‘To 
this Dr. Egan assented. A few days had passed, when the same gentle 
man signified to Dr. Egan, his intention to decline the performance of his 
promise. ‘I'he board of trustees was assembled; and would not act on 
the affair. The Rev. Mr. Harold then mentioned the name of a respect- 
able gentleman of the congregation to whom he recommended Dr. Egan 
to apply for the means denied him by the board. At the mention of this 
gentleman’s name, the member of the board alluded to above, instantly 
left the meeting: and from that period, his conduct has been marked by a 
violent opposition to your pastors: and his language has been uniformly 
contemptuous and intemperate. 

We are willing to believe, that the members of the congregation, who 
elected the present board, gave them credit for motives and designs, far 
different from those which have extorted from us an unwilling appeal to 
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the justice and attachment of our people. It was indeed difficult to account 
for the anxiety with which those persons sought the management of your 
affairs. But the first act of their board threw open their plan ; and exposed 
to our view such designs as should fill us with the most serious apprehen- 
sions, if, in a congregation such as ours, danger could be apprehended 
from the ignorance, the temerity, or the malevolence of any individuals.— 
A committee, consisting of John Ashley, Edward Carrell, and Joseph Sny- 
der, was appointed, to devise wavs and means, to pay off the remaining 
debts of the church. These persons reported that the dismission of one 
of your pastors, was necessary to the liquidation of these debts. Some 
members of the board were absent, ashamed, we would hope, to witness 
this gross and premeditated insult to your clergy, and this scandalous and 
alarming attempt to encroach on the authority of your Bishop. ‘The only 
member present who expressed his disapprobation of such conduct, was 
Mr. Charles Johnson. 

The clergy of St. Mary’s church have given up to the trustees, the pew 
rents and collections; and accepted a salary payable each quarter in ad- 
vance. As this isour only support, we might have expected regularity in 
its payment—yet your clergy have been reduced to the mortification of 
soliciting the board for that purpose. The payment which should have 
been made on the first of July, has been hitherto withheld. Some time 
after it became due, the treasurer came to us, with the information, that he 
had no provision in his hands to meet our claims: but added, that a quar- 
terly meeting of the board would take place on Monday, the 13th of July 
—the hour of meeting arrived: and, as if the intention of your trustees 
had been to laugh at our expectations, two members attended, expressmg 
their regret that the other gentlemen had not come, to devise some means 
to pay us our salary. Notice for convening a board was served; and 
the number necessary to the transaction of business attended; when it 
appeared, that the money which might have been retained for the payment 
of our salary, had been paid off by the treasurer, to the creditors of the 
church. A resolution was then passed to raise the money by loan; and. a 
committee appointed for that purpose—the committee reported, that they 
could procure no money: but the treasurer informed us, that if 30 or 40 
dollars could be of any service, he held that sum at our command. 

Could it be your wish, to submit your clergy to such humiliation, and 
from such menas these? Is our house to be thrown on the charity of the 
public, or the patience of our creditors? Are our rights to be violated, 
our feelings tortured, and your character dishonoured, by the caprice or the 
malice of these individuals? We cannot be mistaken, when we express 
our conviction, that you wil! reprove those men, who, by injuring your 
clergy, have insulted yourselves. If these persons have laboured to carry 
on their plans, by exciting the jealousy of the people against their pastors 
—if by intrigue and unprincipled misrepresentation, they have sought to 
impose on the simplicity of some, and to encourage the malice of others— 
and if by these unworthy means they have succeeded in weakening the 
influence of our character, they have done to you a lasting injury: by di- 
minishing the efficacy of our instructions. We have endured our wrongs 
in silence, so long as silence might contribute to your peace and safety: 
but a just regard to the dignity of our own character, and a due feeling 
of respect to the people committed to our direction, forbid us any longer to 
be the passive victims of men, who, whilst they are gratifying their own 


miserable resentments, affect to promote your interests, and to represent 
your feelings. 


We request a meeting of the pewholders, on Monday next, the 24th inst* 
at half past 6 o’clock in the evening, in St. Mary’s Free-school. 


ee Bishop of Philadelphia. 
. V. Haroun, Vic. Gen. 
10 James Haro.p, Pastors. 
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In consequence of the preceding address, which was distributed in the 
pews of St. Mary’s church, on Sunday the 23d of August, a meeting was 
held at the school-house, on Monday evening, the 24th, at which the trus- 
tees say there were many persons who were not pewholders. A vote of 
censure upon the trustees was passed at this meeting, against which they 
entered a protest, in which amongst much else, they declare that the friends 
of the clergy, threatened, challenged, and smote with the fist of wickedness, 
at this first meeting.—We pass this over; and publish next, 


Extracts from the Reply of the Trustees tothe Address of the Clergy. 


TO THE PEWHOLDERS OF 8T. MARY’S CHURCH. 


A printed paper, signed by your clergy, and distributed in the pews of 
your church, on Sunday the 23d ult. contains so many and such virulent 
charges against us, as to require a reply in vindication of ourselves. How- 
ever deeply we regret the discord that exists, and depreeate every thing 
that has a tendency to widen the breach, yet justice to our own characters, 
and to our proceedings, which have been so grossly misrepresented, as well 
as a regard to your interests, imperiously forbid us to pass this address over 
in silence. Before we proceed further, we barely glance at the total dis- 
regard to the reputation of the congregation that could have led to have 
the address distributed in the pews; which obviously put it into the posses- 
sion of persons of other denominations, who are known to frequent our 
church on Sundays, and some of whom are hostile to our religion, and 
couid have no higher gratification than any thing tending to its disparage 
meut. 

The time ard manner of paying the expenses of Dr. Egan’s Journey to 
Baltimore, to receive consecration, form an important item in the accusa- 
tions. Considerable reliance is placed upon these circumstances, as afford- 
ing proofs of our hostility to our pastors. How far they are deserving of 
the importance attached to them; how far it was decent or proper to let 
them excite any of the angry feelings which they have called forth, you 
may judge from the following brief statement. The whole expenses of 
the journey were only 213 dollars. Dr. Egan had received the salary of 
a bishop, eight hundred dollars per annum, from the first of January 1809 
ull November 1810, although during that time he was nota bishop; to 
which high rank he was not elevated till the latter period. Might he not, 
therefore, out of this extra salary, have afforded, without any exuberant 
degree of liberality, to have defrayed those expenses himself? After hav- 
ing received from the congregations of Philadelphia above 1400 dollars, to 
which he had no fair claim, ought he not to have disdained to levy any 
farther contributions on them? But let it be clearly understood, that it 
was never expected that Dr. Egan should be at the expense of the jour- 
ney himself. All that was necessary was that he should advance the mo- 
ney, and as soon as the exact sum was ascertained, it was to be repaid to 
him by the different churches, in proportions agreed upon.---[t ought fur- 
ther to be observed that it was actually advanced by Mr. Eneu. 

But the most prominent feature in the accusation, has reference to the 
detention of the salary of the clergy: and we venture to affirm, and hope 
fully to prove to the satisfaction of every candid mind, that there never 
was a more frivolous pretence for creating disunion, and never were pas- 
tors less justified for exciting the angry passions which have been called 
into operation by this address, than the clergy of St Mary’s are by this 
circumstance. Setting wholly aside all the considerations arising from the 
disinterestedness and disregard for wealth, beyond a decent subsistence, 
which are indispensably necessary to the respectability of the clerical char- 
acter, it will appear that the detention of salary, for which a vote of cen- 
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sure on us was irregularly and clamorously passed at a late meeting, was 
so unimportant that even by the most worldy minded man, of decent char- 
acter, it would have been passed over in silence. 

The salary of the clergy of St. Mary’s is 2400 dollars per annum: and 

rquisites of various kinds and rents, make the income about 3600 dol- 
ars; in addition to this the bishop has from the other two churches 400 
dollars per annum ; making, together, 4000 dollars.—But to remove all pre- 
tence for cavil, we will suppose the whole not to exceed 3500 dollars. ‘This 
is by far the most liberal endowment ever made for our clergy ; and must 
enable them to lay by a handsome provision for old age or infirmity—It 
shuts the door against that fear of future want, that solicitude for support, 
from which the dignity of the clerical character ought to be shielded. For 
it will not—it cannot surely be pretended, that three gentlemen, exempt 
from rent and taxes, and who are well known to observe in their house- 
hold a due and decent regard to economy, can expend $500 dollars per an- 
num.—lIt is utterly impossible on the scale they have always lived. It 
therefore inevitably follows, that they could not have been in that necessi- 
ty which alone could palliate an appeal to the congregation, pregnant with 
nce and disunion, the consequences and termination whereof cannot be 

reseen. 

We have stated the salary of the clergy of St. Mary’s at 2400 dollars. 
{t is payable quarterly, and in advance.—It had been regularly paid in that 
manner, previous to the present quarter.—When we came into office on 
the Ist of April last, the treasury was nearly exhausted ; but the treasurer 
advanced 600 dollars, the quarter’s salary, out of his private funds, as well 
as 550 dollars to pay a debt of the congregation, on which a suit at law 
was threatened; with an intention to wait till money was collected for 
reimbursement.—For this act of kindness, instead of receiving any ac- 
knowledgment, he was afterwards told, with considerable hauteur, by the 
Rev. W. V. Harold, that the clergy were not under any obligation to him 
whatever. This very ungracious declaration, having excited indignant 
feelings (and on whom would it not have this operation ?) it is not surpris- 
ing that he formed a determination not to subject himself to the same re- 
buff again. To this determination he adhered, 

Thus affairs remained, until the 18th of August; when, having made 
some collections he tendered 200 dollars, being ail he had in the treasury, 
(except 24 dollars and 50 cents) in part payment to Bishop Egan—This 
was refused: and on the 23d, only five daye afterwards, the address to the 
pewholders was distributed. 

And what is the great injury sustained by the clergy, which has so fatal- 
ly impelled them to array their congregation in hostility against each other? 
—Stript of the declamation contained in the address, it is reduced to a sim- 
ple point, incapable of being mistaken or distorted, viz:—That on the 23d 
of August, they had not received 600 dollars, payable by courtesy in ad- 
vance, on the 1st of July, for duties nol to be completed till the last of Sep- 
tember, and of which amount they had on the 18th of August refused 200 
dolkirs. ‘This is the sum and substance of the injury and the outrage, of 
which you were called upon to express your disapprobation and censure 
on the 24th of August, ata meeting where feuds were excited, which may 
survive the present generation. Whether this warrants the precipitate 
and violent measure resorted to, we very freely leave to your decision. 

The salaries of the clergy of St. Mary’s Church have been gradually, 
but very considerably raised, for several years past.—It is a most discour- 
aging truth, that the higher they are raised, the greater is the dissatisfac- 
tion and complaint of the pastors. When they were not half what they 
are at present, they were perfectly satisfied ; there was not the slightest 
murmur. 

In 1789 the salary for three clergymen was about 1210 dollars, including 
collections, rents, &c. &c. In 1790 there was an addition made to it of 
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two dollars per pew, which raised it to 1470 dollars. Out of these sum» 
let it be observed, they paid clerk’s wages, candles,* and other incidenta 
expenses ; from all these they are now exonerated, notwithstanding the re- 
cent increase of salary. 

On the 18th May 1797, the pew-rents having been considerably raised, 
they produced 1276 dollars, which, with the rents of the houses in Chesnut 
street, and their supposed perquisites, made the income about 2000 dollars. 

On the 4th of November, 1808, a new arrangement was made. The 
trust2es undertook the collection of the pew-rents, and engaged to pay the 
clergy a specific salary of 1600 dollars, exclusive of the collections, which 
were estimated at 500 dollars annually ; at which time they expressed 
reer not only perfectly satisfied, but tendered their grateful acknow- 
edgments. 

In October, 1810, an attempt was made to raise their salary to $000 dol- 
lars. ‘The trustees were informed by the Rev. Mr. Rossiter, that unless it 
was raised to that sum, the Rev. W. V. Harold would abandon the church. 
Regarding the demand as unreasonable, they ‘refused a compliance, and 
the latter gentleman, in pursuance of his menace, actually left the city.— 
He was absent some weeks, in hopes, it is presuined, of a compliance : and 
the trustees were wholly uncertain whether or not he meant ever to return. 
At length, about the beginning of December, finding his threats ineflectu- 
al, he returned to this city. A new negociation was opened a short time 
previous to his return, and the salary was raised to 2400 dollars. ‘This 
commenced on the Ist of January, 1811. 

On Mr. Harold’s return, he assumed a hostile and overbearing attitude 
towards the trustees, particularly to one of them; and we are sorry to add, 
that this conduct has invariably continued, and displayed itself on every 
occasion that offered, and often with circumstances of extreme rudeness : 
insomuch that Mr. Charles Johnson, who had most assiduously devoted 
his time to superintend the building of the church, was driven to abandon 
it before it was completed : and we can with the utmost truth affirm, that 
we have never given the clergy, either individually or collectively, any pro- 
vocation that could warrant this treatment. 

Your trustees, in entering upon the discharge of their duties, were desi- 
rous of devising a mode of paying off the church debts with as little bur- 
den to the eongregation as possible ; especially as they had so recently con- 
tributed the very large sum of 17000 dollars towards enlarging the church. 
In the prosecution of this undertaking some of them were plainly and with 
much warmth informed by the Rev. Wiiliam V. Harold, that the church 
belonged to the clergy, and with it the whole of the income, be that income 
what it might.t 





* This item for 1812, was seventy-nine dollars and a fraction; as appears by an authenticated 
account current, printed at the end of the pamphlet. It is a great pity the Virgin Mary cant see 
in day-light without wax candles.—[EpD’s. ] 

t There are here two things worthy of serious remark, and in regard to which, the reader’s 
careful attention is solicited; namely, the provision for the clergy, with their extraordinary con- 
duct and demands, in that behalf; and the claims repeatedly insinuated by them, to be the sole 
and true owners of the church and its entire estate and income.—As it regards the first matter, 
no candid person can hesitate to allow that the congregation had manifested great liberality, and 
made ample provision for the maintenance of a clergy—expressly bound to celibacy and modera- 
tion in wordly desires. Nor can it fail to be observed that cupidity and avarice were at the bot- 
tom of the whole movements of the priests.—As touching the other matter, the priests only acted 
out the canons, and the constant principles of their system, when they claimed, as theirs, the 
church and all things pertaining to it. It is clear papal law, that all church property appertains to 
the spirituality—that it is all sacred, and absolutely incapable of alienation,and that trespassers on 
the rights of the clergy, are instanterexcommunicated. This is most ancient law too. “It is 
because Prince Charles,”’ said the Council of Kiersi, to one of the early descendants of the illus- 
trious Charles Martel, founder of the Carlovingian race of Frankish Kings; and of whom the 
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Should this novel assumption be submitted to, it would be attended with 
the most serious ill consequences. The congregation would be deprived 
of all chance of surplus funds to pay for repairs, to purchase a new grave 
yard, or defray any contingent expenses that may arise. When Mr. Ha- 
rold was asked how were funds to be raised for those objects, he very ca- 
valierly replied, “by putting your hands in your pockets.” 

But that the claim thus set up is absolutely untenable, and that the pro— 
perty of the church is in the congregation, is beyond all question. ‘This is 
a point most satisfactorily established by the public records: and should 
the clergy ever attempt to enforce their claim, a legal decision wiil fully 
evince how very erroneous are the opinions they hold upon the subject. 

Relying upon your knowledge of us individually, and upon that confi- 
dence in our honour and integrity which induced you to delegate to us the 
management of the temporal concerns of the church, we disdain to offer 
any comment upon the very indecorous insinuations contained in the ad- 
dress, of meanness, virulence, malice, intrigue, ignorance, and want of 
principle. 

We are sorry to be obliged to notice a very considerable error in the ad- 
dress of the clergy. It is therein asserted, that “the salary is their only 
support.” Thisis manifestly a mistake—we will not suppose it a wilful 
one. We have already stated, that from various other sources, viz. rents, 
interest, and perquisites, they derive an income probably not far short of 
half the amount of the salary. 

We are extremely anxious to have the discord finally terminated—and 
wish it referred to the decision of the Most. Rev. Bishop Carroll, whose 
expenses to, in, and from this city homewards, we will cheerfully defray 
out of our own private funds. 

It may not be improper, before we conclude, to remark, that as neither 
the trustees nor the congregation are consulted on the nomination or ap- 
pointment of pastors* (who become, by the act of incorporation, trustees,) 





sacred council spoke: “ It is because Prince Charles was the first of all the Kings and Princes 
of the Franks, who separated and dismembered the goods of the church; it is for that sole cause 
that he is eternally damned.”? And they proceed to narrate a vision of St. Eucherius of Orleans, 
putting the ruin of poor Charles the hammer (le Martel) past all doubt. Itis curious to reflect that 
this lost heretic was the instrument chosen by God, to save Europe, and the papacy itself from 
the iron yoke of the victorious Musslemans, by the terrific massacre and triumph at Poictiers.— 
Nor is it a little remarkable, that it was for aid forcibly taken from the fat clergy to recruit his 
armies before this signal victory, that the priests damned him forall eternity. Toreturn however 
to the affair before us; it is well for the public to understand the nature of these claims, which 
mix up temporal and spiritual matters, to the great danger and inconvenience of both: and to 
watch carefully all who set them up.—[ep’s,] 

* That every Christian society has the inherent right to select for itseif its own spiritual guide, 
is so plain a principle of common sense, and so clearly the doctrine of the Bible, and the practice 
of the primitive church; that one is amazed that any sane man should ever tolerate, much less 
advocate, a contrary practice. Spiritual hierarchies, are as dangerous—if not more so than 
others; and when all infusion of the popular will—much less all influential expression of the 
popular feeling, of the body of Christ’s people, is denied and rejected by the clergy ;—there is a 
Spiritual hierarchy setup. In the papacy the order isthus: The Pope appoints all the bishops, 
arch-bishops, patriarchs, &c. &c.; and they appoint all the subordinates, in the secular clergy.— 
Amongst the regular clergy—the whole, are still more directly and completely dependent on the 
Pope. The people are nobody; the churches are nothing ; indeed there is no church, except 
one at Rome; all the rest are mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for it. This Pope, 
thus parcelling off the earth, and setting up his myrmidons, is a temporal Prince; and attaches to 
these territorial sub-divisions of foreign states, not only the names of his officers; but also sets up 
laws, administers oaths, erects prisons, collects forfeitures, owns estates, and exercises every 
species of lordship; as thoroughly in derogation of the rights of the state invaded, as of the 
church oppressed. It is curious to see, how the Bishop of the place has thoroughly supplanted the 
Bishop of the people, in the Roman hierarehy. Of old, men were bishops of the church in such 
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it is highly improper and indecorous in the clergy to interfere in the elec- 
tion of lay trustees, as they have done of late years; which has caused 
reat dissensions in the congregation and lessened their own dignity.— 
ad it not been for such interference the ehurch would be free of debt; 
whereas it now owes upwaris of 5000 dollars. 
John Ashley, 


Joseph Snyder, 

Lewis Ryan, 

Peter Scravendyke, 

James Eneu, 

Anthony Groves, 
Philadelphia, September 8, 1812. Edward Carrell. 


N. B. It will be observed that Mr. Johnson’s {name is ‘to the protest 
some time since made, but not to this address ; which can only be account- 
ed for as follows: viz.—On Sunday evening last a paper was thrown into 
his house (which unfortunately was seen by Mrs. Johnson,) threatening 
the destruction of his premises by fire, if he said or did any thing against 
the clergy :* and on Monday morning he received a further letter, holding 
out the same threat—which had such an effect on Mrs. Johnson and his 
family, that by her and his children’s entreaties they extorted a promise 
from him never more to meet the trustees, or to have any thing to do, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the concerns of St. Mary’s church. 

Threatening letters to the same effect were received also by some of the 
other trustees. 





and such a place ; now men are bishops ofthe place; as Bishop of Baltimore, Bishop of Charles- 
ton, Bishop of Cincinnatti, &c. The very nomenclature imports that they who use it, are sec- 
ularized: and the truth is, that Papistry is no longer any thing more than a vast and corrupt polit- 
ical conspiracy against the liberties of mankind, and the grace and providence of God.—{ep’s } 

* This is the universal resort of the papists. Intimidation—persecution—crusades—masacres 
—assassinations. The history of opposition tothe papacy in all ages and countries, is written in 
the blood of the martyrs. The inquisition is the eldest born of the “ Harlot drunk with the 
blood of the saints:’’ the society of Jesuits, her last darling offspring. It is perfectly well known 
that in this country bands of ruffians are united by secret and horrid oaths, for purposes of mutual 
support and mutual assistance in avenging each-other, their priests, and church: and attrocities 
before unknown amongst us, have been again and again perpetrated by their instrumentality. 
No papist leaves the ranks of that superstition, without endangering his life; and no Protestant 
exposes their follies and crimes, without incurring the most imminent risk. By their very canons, 
it is meritorious to put all such to death; and nothing but fear prevents them from attempting it. 
Many of their canonized saints have been deliberate butchers; and their most venerated moral- 
ists and casuists have constantly asserted, not only the innocence, but the necessity of shedding 
the blood of the enemies of their faith, when it can be safely done. See in our iv. vol. the series 
of articles entitled “‘ Mystery of Jesuitism ;’’ and especially the number entitled, “‘Rise and Nature 
of the doctrine of assassination, in the Papal Church,’’ published in August 1838.—[ep’s. ] 
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[Continued from page 40.] 
THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


No. V. 


LXXXVI. We shall now advert very briefly to the opposition 
which from time to time was made to this doctrine. 

God hath never left himself without a witness, even in the dark- 
est period of the Christian church. Some sixty years after Ber- 
tram, and John the Scotchman (who was stabbed at the instigation 
of some monks) there was a schism in England between Odo arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the most learned of his clergy upon this 
subject. (Balleus, 2 Cent. chap. 30.) 

About eighty years afterwards, as this error was extending in 
France, Berenger arch-deacon of Angers, undertook to combat it 
and in doing so, he made great use of the writings of Bertramus, 
and of John the Scotchman. Berenger was condemned by a coun- 
cil at Rome, under Leo IX. and by another at Vercelli in Pied- 
mont, and the book of John the Scotchman was burned. This has 
been already stated. It occurred 160 years after John’s death. 

Nicholas II. summoned another council soon after, before which 
Berenger appeared, and to save his life subscribed, against his con- 
science, the confession to which we have referred. But having re- 
turned to France, he protested that he had been forced into the 
measure, and persevered in his doctrine till his death. He was 
much commended for doing so. Hildebert, bishop of Atans, who 
was his neighbour, wrote his epitaph in which he deplored his 
death, and commended his purity and doctrine; (See Wilham 
of Malmesbury, book 3, p. 63 for the epitaph. See also arch- 
bishop Antonin,Chron. book 16, part 2, who highly praises Beren- 
ger. See Platina in life of John XV.) 

LXXXVII. Vignier a very diligent author (Hist. page 278) and 
William Neobrigensis (Hist. of Eng. lib. 2, chap. 13) say that 
from the time of Berenger, France, Spain, Italy and Germany were 
full of persons holding to the belief of Berenger. There were 
many also in Brabant and Flanders. About sixty years after the 
death of Berenger, Pierre de Bruis and Henry of Thoulouse (be- 
tween 113Q and 1135) taught the same doctrine. At this epoch a 
persecution of those who held this doctrine commenced, and it is 
worthy of observation, that at this time the punishment of death be- 
gan to be inflicted for the suppression of opinions deemed hereti- 
cal by the church. 

There is one exception onlyto thisremark. Inthe year 389 un- 
der the emperor Maximus some Gnostics were punished with death, 
contrary to the advise of St. Martin (See Sulpicius Severus near 
the end of his history.) Some suppose this persecution was the be- 
ginning of the fulfilment of Rev. zvii, 6. 

LXAXXVIII. Calumny was.another weapon of persecation. They 
were called Manicheans and they were confounded with other her- 
etics. They gave the name of Albigenses. and Waldenses. to all 
sorts of heresies. But the creed of the Albigenses, has been pre- 
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served in the history which John Chassanion wrote of them, and 
which has been translated into French. It is very similar to the 
Calvinistic creed. Bernard, Abbot of Clervaux, commonly called 
St. Bernard, who died in 1152, in Serm. 66, upon the canticles, 
describes the manner in which they were persecuted. This author 
though estimable in many respects, adopted the vulgar report as to 
their creed, though their accusers did not agree among themselves. 
(See Peter, Abbot of Clagin, Claude de Lessel, Arch-bishop of Tu- 
rin,and St. Bernard. They by no means agree (Usher De Christ, 
Eccles. Succ. et statu, c. vi. § 19. 33—Blunt’s Reformation, c. v.) 

About six years after the death of St. Bernard, John of Waldo, 
who had translated the Bible into the vulgar tongue, made so great 
an impression by his preaching and other efforts that the Roman 
church began to drop the term Albigenses, and used the word Wal- 
denses as the appellative of those they called heretics. The fol- 
lowers of Waldo soon multiplied so as to amount to more than one- 
third of the population of France. They were scattered through 
Italy, Bohemia and Poland also—Innocent III, in 1215, called the 
council of Lateran on account of the efforts of Waldo, and in the 
first chapter of the acts of that council defined and declared the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. A crusade followed against the 
churches of Dauphine, Province, Languedoc, Guienne, &c. which 
would not subscribe to this doctrine and other abuses of that 
church. 

LXXXIX. Notwithstanding this persecution which very much 
weakened their churches they still subsisted, and the author of the 
Fasciculus rerum expetendarum, complained that these heretics still 
subsisted in his time (A. D. 1485.) But about the year 1370 
Wiclif in England taught the same doctrines, and died in peace; 
although his bones were digged up and burnt. Another proof 
however of the continuance of the primitive doctrine is to be found 
in a confession which the Waldenses presented to Ladislaus, king 
of Hungary in 1508. It is there said that ‘‘ Jesus Christ with the 
substantial body which he took, with which he is seated at the 
right hand of God cannot be in several places ; but solely, being 
one and entire and real, it remains in heaven in its existence and 
cannot be taken corporeally by the souls of the faithful but spiritu- 
ally.’’* Their creed so far as we have it from authentic sources agrees 
in all substantial points with that of the Huguenots of France, 
who were Calvinistic. See also as to the purity of the lives and 
doctrines of the Waldenses, Charles du Moulin’s book upon the 
French Monarchy, and De Thou. History, book 6. | 

XC. We have nowstated. (1) The doctrine of the Calvinistic 
churches. (2) The doctrine of Transubstantiation. (3) The 
doctrine of the Fathers. (4) The origin of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. (5) Some of the occasions which contributed to its 
introduction. (6) The opposition to it, and the continuance of the 
true doctrine, by Bertram, John Erigene, the Scotchman, by Be- 
renger and his followers, by Wiclif, and by the Albigensean and 





*Sicque cum suo substantiali assumpto corpore quecum sedet nunc ad 
dextram dei non potest multiplicari sedsolam, &c. Fas. Re Exp. fol. 92. 
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Waldensian churches down tothe Reformation. We shall now 
proceed to state briefly the objections which we have against the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

First. This doctrine is inconsistent with the nature of a Sacra- 
ment. 

The word sacramentum, in classical Latin, signifies a sum of mo- 
ney ora pledge given in a court of justice previously to process or 
proceeding. It also signifies the oath of fidelity which a soldier 
takes to his general or chief, and by analogy, an oath of fidelity to 
God, (Varro de Lingua, Latina, lib. 4, sub. fin. Cicero passim.) The 
word in the last sense occurs very frequently in Tertullian and Je- 
rome. 

When the Latin language began to decline, the early Christians 
used this word in the sense of mystery or secret—also to signify any 
doctrine or sacred ceremony, and this is the sense given to it by most 
of the early fathers and in the vulgate version of the Bible. (Eph. 
i. 9. Ut notum faceret nobis sacramentum voluntatis suae. Eph. v. 32, 
sacramentum hoc magnum est, Ego autem dico in Christo et in Ec- 
clesia. Rev. xvii,7, Ego dicam tibi sacramentum mulieris. 1 Tim. iii. 
16, Et manifeste magnum est pietatis sacramentum quod manifestum 
est in carne,etc. Augustine,Ep. 5, Signa cum ad res divinas pertinent 
sacramenta appellantur. See Court of Rome, 2835, in note.) 

By degrees in the ages following it became customary to call the 
sacred signs of symbols instituted in his church sacraments, and St. 
Augustin contributed largely to this result, as he uses the word in 
that sense more frequently than his predecessors, and applies it to 
baptism and the Lord’s supper. Hence the present customary use 
of the word inthe sense of a sign, seal, symbol, memorial or com- 
memoration. 7 

XCI. But Romanists and Calvinists agree upon several princi- 
ples which we will proceed to state, with some remarks on their ap- 
plication. 

(1.) Sacraments are sacred signs—a visible form or figure of an 
invisible grace, (Decretum le de consecrat. Canon Sacrificium.— 
Council of Trent, 13 Session, chap. 3,)and Bellarmin admits in his 
2d book of the Eucharist that the words ‘‘Sacrament of the body 
of Christ’? ought to be interpreted, ‘‘the sign representing the body 
of Christ.”” (Cap. de Eucharista, p. 206). The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent admits also that it is improper language to call the 
body of Christ the sacrament. 

Now upon this agreed principle, we remark, that our Lord is not 
the sacred sign, because he is that which is signified. Therefore 
he is not the sacrament. Yet the council of Trent requires that 
the sacrament should be adored with the worship of Jatria (that is 

supreme worship) upon the ground that it is the body of our Lord 
which is the sacrament: for if the sacrament be not the body of our 
Lord we ought not to adore it with supreme worship. Again in 
the six other sacraments of that church the word sacrament signi- 
fies the sign, and in the Eucharist only does it signify the thing stg- 
nified. The reason given for this departure from the customary 
use of the word is, that the sign is not without the thing signified. 
But the union of two distinct things cannot justify the indiscrimi- 
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nate use of their appropriate names ; for if it could, we might call 
the soul the body, or the body the soul; the head the foot; the 
a of a flame, heat ; or vice versa, because ome is not without the 
other. 

But we may state the argument in this form. ‘The body of our 
Lord is in heaven. The body of our Lord is the sacrament.— 
Therefore the sacrament is in heaven.” The conclusion is false 
and therefore one of the premises is false. But the first proposi- 
a. Ma true (Actsi. 1], iii.21). Therefore the second proposition 
is false. 

(2.) The second principle agreed is, that in every sacrament | 
there are two things, (1) the sign, (2) the thing signified. In bap- ; 
tism the sign is water, or if you please, the sprinkling of water.— 
The thing signified is the cleansing of the soul from sin by the 
blood of Christ. The one is material, the other spiritual: The one 
is the object of oursences: the other the support of our faith: The 
one is conferred by the hand of the pastor, the other by the power 
of God. If one of these things be taken away there is no Sacra- 
ment. 

We remark, again, that the doctrine in question is subversive of 
this principle; for the signs or symbols of the body of our Lord, 
in the supper are the bread and wine ; but these elements are de- 
stroyed or abolished, or rather they cease to be, upon transubstanti- 
ation. Of course the signs cease, unless, by a new sort of philo- 
sophy, we can call the taste, colour, dimensions, in one word, the 
accidents, the sign. But this method of speech is unexampled. 

(3.) When we say that the Sacraments are signs or figures of an 
invisible grace, we assert in effect that the figures are representatives 
of what they signify, and are aids or helps to our apprehension of 
the thing signified. Of course, then, the sacraments ought not to 
be impediments, ora covering which hinders our apprehension of 
the thing signified. They are not like a cloud interposed to inter- 
cept our vision, but an aid to our dulness. 

We remark, that some of the explanations of the Romanists di- 
rectly contradict this idea or principle. They say that it is God’s 
will that our Lord should be concealed underthe accidents or appear- 
3 ance of bread, least we should shudder at the eating of visible human 
' flesh. That is, God, as it were, blinds us, or disguises the reality 
of the act from our view. This idea is subversive of the very nature 
of a sacrament. We might as well say that when a cloud covers 
the sun, and prevents our seeing it, that the cloud is a sign or rep- 
resentation of the sun. 

The instruction which we get, does not indeed come from the 
nature of the symbols, but from the institution of our Lord. Still, 
God hath chosen to employ symbols for the purpose of our instruc- 
tion, and he has selected such as are naturally adapted to give it.— 
Thus in baptism, God has seen fit to appoint the use of water, to 
signify the cleansing of the soul, and the shedding of the blood of 
Christ; and we see the fitness of the emblem, and thence the symbol 
is impressive. He might have appointed the use of any thing else 
for this purpose, if he had seeen it proper. But he did not. We 
say the same of the Eucharist. 
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(4.) The Romanists agree that these signs cannot be invisible or 
insensible, but in their nature must be both visible and sensible ; 
else they can signify nothing ; and of course, would not be signs of 
any thing.—(See Cat. of Council of Trent. Thomas Aquinas, 3, 
Quest. 60, art. 4.) 

This principle is violated by the doctrine in question. They say 
that in this sacrament the body of our Lord is both the sign and 
the thing signified ; that is, they hold to an invisible sign ;—for the 
body of our Lord is not visible in this sacrament. Note it—Christ in 
the Eucharist, is the sign and figure of the body of Christ crucified. 
—This is the doctrine. . Now an invisible or insensible sign is no 
sign at all. We could not talk of a picture made by invisble 
colours, nor of a sign which signifies nothing; for a sign can signify 
nothing to those who do not see it. We pass without notice, the 
testimony of Bellarmin and some others, who assert they have seen 
the body of our Lord visibly present on the altar.—( Bell. lib. 1, on 
the Mass, c. 12. Decretum 2, de consecrat. Canon Ego Berengarius.) 
If a consecrated hostia were put with others not consecrated, we 
more than doubt whether it could infallibly be selected by a council 
of bishops, not having previously seen either of them; nor do we 
believe that the consecrated hostia would, in such a case, be more 
easily discoverable by a Romanist, than by a Protestant. 

But it is said we do not see.the substance of any natnral object 
about us ; all substances become sensible to us only by their acci- 
dents, such as their colour, shape, &c. This is saying that we see 
substances under their appropriate accidents. But the doctrine in 
question is not that; but, that we see the body of our Lord under 
the accidents of a totally different substance, which substance no 
longer exists. 

(5.) When we say that the sacraments are visible signs of an 
invisible grace, we distinguish between the sign and the thing sig- 
nified as being different things, one of which is not the other.— 
When we speak of the portrait of a man, we in effect say, that 
the portrait is not the man himself, and that the man is not the 
portrait. We do not say that a man is the picture of himself. 
This is so very plain that none can dispute it. 

Now this relative opposition, or cor-relation of the sign and the 
thing signified is destroyed by the doctrine in question. For there 
is nothing here which can have this opposition or relation to the 
body of Christ. A thing cannot be related to itself. A man .can- 
not be the son of himself; that is, be his own son nor his own 
portrait. Nor can any sign be the thing signified, because the sign 
and the thing signified, are relative terms, or cor-related objects.— 
But the Romanists say that our Lord in the Mass, is the sign and 
figure of himself—but the sign, they say, is invisible. Thus to illus- 
trate; you are told, this is the king’s portrait,—that the king is the 
portrait and the portrait is the king, but the king is invisible. 

But it is said, that Christ in the Mass may be the figure of Christ 
on the cross in several respects; because there is a difference of 
place. But this cannot be, for a king sitting at the table, cannot 
be the sign or figure of himself walking or riding. Besides, if it 
could be, the king sitting, would be a visible sign ; but our Lord is 
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not visible in the Mass. A man may, it is true, sustain many rela- 
tions. He may be both father and son, but this 1s with respect to 
different persons. He may be rich, compared with one man and 
poor compared with another, but these affirmations cannot be made 
of aman in respect to himself. He cannot be called his own father 
nor his own son, nor rich and poor in the same respect, nor in respect 
to himself. The utmost that can be said, is, that certain actions 
performed in the Mass, represent Christ on the cross, but those 
actions are the actions of the priest. They may figure Christ suf- 
fering on the cross, but the body of Christ in the Mass cannot be a 
symbol of itself on the cross. 

6. Romanists and Calvinists agree in this also; that the sacred 
signs or symbols ought to be corporeal and material elements.— 
(Hugo, lib. 1, part 9,c. 1. Bellarmin, lib. 1, de Sac. c. 11.) 

This principle is inconsistent with the doctrine in question, 
because, after the consecration, the signs (according to it) become 
immaterial and in corporeal—mere accidents deprived of their sub- 
stance and suspended in air. If it be said the accidents are corpo- 
real and material, then they have body and matter. But this doctrine 
teaches that the entire substance of the signs is converted into the 
body of our Lord. We are not allowed to suppose that these signs, 
after consecration, retain any thing material or corporeal which 
belongs to the category of substance,and who can admit the existence 
of a material element which is not body and substance? 

(7.) As every relative must, in the nature of things, have relation 
or agreement with something, the Romanists admit that there ought 
to be some suitableness or agreement between the sign and thing 
signified ; as Augustin says, in Ep. 23; and this agreement consists 
in the nature of the sign—in the use of it, and in the circumstances 
of the action. Thus the paschal lamb was a type, a figure, suitable 
to represent our Lord, both on account of its innocence and because 
it was slain and eaten by the believers, to prefigure the death of 
Christ, the only nourishment of our souls. 

But what correspondence or agreement is there between the ac- 
cidents of bread and wine, deprived of all substance, and Jesus 
Christ our Lord? The bread has ceased to be; and of course there 
is nothing which can represent what Paul, 1 Cor. x., and the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent say, is represented in the supper, 
viz: the union of the church in one body, like bread which is com- 
posed of many grains united. Again, these accidents cannot rep- 
resent that Christ is the nourishment of our souls, because they 
cannot nourish the body. We do not indeed hold that the bread 
must nourish the body in order to be a sacrament. We only say 
that it must be proper to nourish, and be given as such. Neither is 
it more or less necessary that baptism should cleanse the body in 
point of fact. But the accidents of bread are in no sense proper 
to nourish the body. If it be said, that they seem proper to nourish, 
we reply, the sacred signs are not illusions, or false appearances. 
—This consideration constrained the angelical doctor Thomas 
Bellarmin, and others, to say that the accidents do nourish.— 

( Thomas, in 3, Quest. 77, art. 6G. Bellarmin, lib. 3, c. 23, § ad se- 
cundam.) But this is quite impossible, for that which is not sub- 
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stance cannot be converted, by any natural process, into substance, 
God alone can create something out of nothing. 

(8.) The Romanists admit, also, that, with the exception of the 
Eucharist, the sacraments are such, only in and during the use of 
them. As (e. g.) the water of baptism is not a sacrament, except 
in the use of it.—( Catechism of the Council of Trent.) | 

The hostia, however, is the sacrament as well when it is put 
aside to be preserved, as when the priest elevates it or partakes of 
it. This is contrary to an ancient rule of the Roman church, 
(which may be read in 2 Distinct. de consecratione, Canon 23, 
Tribus gradibus) ‘‘that as many oblations shall be put upon the 
table as are necessary for the whole people, and if any remain that 
they should not be reserved until the next day.”’* The only excep= 
tion to this rule was, that a portion might be taken to the absent, 
not from the house of the priest, but from the church, during the 
time of the communion.— (Justin Martyr, in 2 Apology. ) 

(9.) It will be admitted, also, by all who acknowledge the Divine 
authority of our Lord, that he instituted the sacraments in a manner 
perfectly well suited to his design in appointing them, and that 
none can, without blasphemy, say that he failed or was faulty in 
any respect. 

Why then does not the Roman church receive the institution 
precisely as our Lord appointed it? Nay, more, why does that 
church denounce as rebels, as heretics, and excommunicate those 
who imitate closely the example of Christ in this institution. Our 
Lord did not elevate the hostia—he did not require his disciples to 
adore it.—He broke and gave the bread before he uttered the words 
‘‘this is my body.’’—He gave the cup toall. He spoke to his dis- 
ciples present in a language which they understood. He said 
nothing about sacrifice. He caused all of them to partake of the 
communion. In these things we follow the example of our blessed 
Redeemer, and we deny that any ecclesiastical authority is compe- 
tent to add to the requisitions of our Lord, or to separate from him 
—those who obey Him rather than men. And more than this; the 
Roman church, by adding to the institution, do dishonour our 
Lord, as far as it is in their power to do so ; because their additions 
are made upon the supposition that he left the institution imperfect. 
The reader will observe that these variations or changes of the in- 
stitution are not slight circumstances of time and place, such as 
Augustin speaks of in Ep. 118, but they are parts of and the 
essence of the sacrament, or depend uponit, They are impediments 
to participation init. They render its signification obscure. They 
are acts of sacrifice or of adoration, which the apostles did not 
practice, and which our Lord did not command. We know that 
the Roman church pretends to derive authority from 1 Cor. xi. 34, 
(and the rest I will set in order when I come.) But he is a bold 
diviner who can say that ‘‘the rest” to which Paul referred, com- 
posed those additions, which they have made to the sacrament.— 
These words do not imply that Paul would change an institution of 


* Tanta in altario holocausta offerantur quanta populo sufficere debeant. 
Quod si remanserint in crastinum non reserventur. * 
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our Lord, or that he would correct the form of a sacrament which 
he had in the preceding paragraphs of the same epistle minutely 
described. Much less can we suppose that he promised by these 
words so to change this sacrameut as to make it quite anomalous 
—a heterochite—an institution which should deny to us in detail 
what it gives in gross—lIn short, so to alter its nature that neither 
the definition nor the properties of a sacrament can be ascribed to 
it. 
[To be continued. ]} 





MEMOIRS, TO SERVE AS A HISTORY OF THE SEMI-PELAGIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY IN THE PESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


No. VI. 
The Moral Character of the New Heresy. 


A Frenchman named Jacotot, has contrived a system of instruc- 
tion—based upon this strange theory, that every thing is contained 
in every thing. Therefore, says he, the man who reads a single 
page of any author, to the highest advantage—will find in that page 
the elements of every thing his author knew; nay, the reader must 
himself know,—or if not, must learn, all the writer knew, to receive 
that page, as it was given. From whence follows, also, this result; 
that every species of knowledge, is as it were, not only part of all 
else that can be known ; but all is necessarily so involved in all, 
that there is a kind of absolute unity in truth, no matter under what 
external garb it may appear. 

We do not intend to advocate the Frenchman’s theory; but 
rather to suggest an important modification of his fundamental 
principle. If we be allowed the expression—we assert, that this 
is the proper form of the postulate—namely, that every thing is 
contained in itself.—Every thing may not be in every thing; but 
every thing is in itself. And though the phrase seems odd, it 
enounces an important, though often rejected truth. 

We illustrate, by a Scriptural proposition, what we mean. The 
Bible tells us, as experience also does, that there are innumerable 
gradations and shades and differences in that state which we call 
happiness—peace of mind; it teaches us, also, that there are count- 
less varieties, in the state of human opinion, touching God and 
spiritual things; and that the diversities of purity of conscience 
too, are without number. But the Scriptures add this curious and 
important truth ; that there is so thorough a concatenation of sym- 
pathy between these apparently independent results—so perfect a 
unity of the being to whom this intellect, conscience, and heart, 
pertain—so absolute an inbeing of every thing in itself; that if 
you find a man of certain principles of belief in regard to God— 
you will be sure to find him of a certain corresponding condition 
of conscience,—and an answerable state of heart. And inthe ever- 
lasting fluctuations of a subject so complex and so variable, the self 
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adjustment is so perfect, that in no single case, will supreme wis- 
dom itself, detect, should we not rather say permit, the slightest 
incoherence in the result. He whe hates God cannot possibly be 
happy or pure ; he who loves God, cannot possibly be corrupt or 
miserable. He who is miserable, is necessarily impure, and with- 
out God; he who is polluted, is by the indwelling laws of his ex- 
istence, as much obliged to be dissevered from God and from hap- 
piness—as he is to be at all. 

This great truth is of prodigious importance in the practical con- 
duct of our earthly affairs; especially as it relates to our intercourse 
with others. And we habitually, though often without observing it, 
act upon it, in the daily and hourly trials of life. - It is also of com- 
manding importance, in deciding on great and difficult affairs; 
especially to the people of God; and to them most peculiarly, in 
periods of darkness and commotion. Butin this light, important 
as it is, it is most generally rejected; and its application, as a test 
of duty and of fact, is not unfrequently denounced, as though, instead 
of being indubitable and divine, it were itself the parent of error, 
and the offspring of uncharitableness. 

How often, how painfully and prominently have many good and 

wise men of our day, thrown the weight of their names, and the 
shield of their public praise—over some of the worst heresies of the 
times ; by almost unmeasured commendation—by times, of par- 
ticular individuals—by times,of whole masses, who held them? And 
yet, in truth, these commendations involved in themselves the most 
direct contradiction; as well asthe severest rebuke of the doctrines 
of grace. For if heresy may make a man happy, and is consistent 
with all purity of conscience, yea with all intellectual rectitude 
even upon other, the most nearly related truths: wherefore is not 
heresy in itself, almost innocent, and entirely free from danger ? 
(%, The truth is, that every heresy that ever existed, like every spirit- 
ual truth ever uttered, forms in the being that receives it, not an 
isolated principle, but aliving power. ‘The fact of its reception is 
conclusive evidence of his own previous state, not only of mind, 
but of heart and conscience. And the fact that it is received, fur- 
nishes the proof, that in proportion as it works, the whole man will 
change; or if it works not, the whole man will perish as it expires, 
or revive as it decays—according as it was itself true or false.— 
Every thing is contained in itself. 

Upon these principles, it is evident that the Semi-Pelagian heresy 
—whose progress and fate we are recording—must necessarily 
posess a moral character, as distinct and as fully developed as its 
intellectual; and in all respects responsive to it. It would follow, 
also, that its impression upon the heart is answerable to that upon 
the intellect and conscience; and so its combined and final effects, 
like each separate characteristic, modified by the union of all the 
forces. But greatly more powerful, than the mere united elements 
would have led us to conjecture ; as in effects, those which flow from 
combined operations are far greater, that the simple sum of the sep- 
arate operations could have been. 

The tout ensemble of this heresy—its complete character, to be 
fully exhibited, must, no doubt, be considered in all these elements 
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separate and combined; and we are not without hope, of being 
enabled, through the kindness of our friends, and by the divine 
assistance, to gather up such facts and observations as shall enable 
our children to estimate with candour and justice, the trials through 
which we have passed. For the present article, our design is, after 
exhibiting the inherent necessity that it should have a distinctive 
moral character—to point out clearly what that character is; or 
more strictly speaking, what is its chief characteristic. Nor is 
much beyond this needful, in developing any character: but espe- 
cially one professing to conform to that of God. 

The Scriptures represent that the very essence of the moral 
nature of God, is rectitude; that this was that moral image of God 
in which man was created; this what man lost, in respect of his 
moral being, when he lost that image; and this, that to which he is 
restored, in the like respect, when he is created anew, after God, 
in Christ Jesus. As there are many ways, in which men exhibit 
their want of conformity to God; so there are many characteristics, 
that constitute the key to these varied oppositions; but all agree in 
this, that all are irreconcileably unlike the rectitude,—righteousness 
—of God. They differ from each other and from God; they all 
differ characteristically in both relations. 

Pelagianism, is the heart enemy, rather than the head enemy of 
Christianity. Itis not its character to stand boldly for any thing 
distinct and manifest; and do valiently, even for its own follies.— 
But it is its part, to doubt, to question, to be sensitively alive, to 
that about which, alas! it is anxious always, but alas! unable to sat- 
isfy its refined temper, and delicate conscience, and elevated spirit. 
It is its aim, not to convince, but to confuse. Not to settle any 
thing, except this, that nothing can be settled. To remove all ex- 
tremes, making God almost like man, and man nearly aGod. To 
eonform to any thing, that does not involve the notion of being 
decidedly any thing; and so long, and so far, as is possible, with 
those, who had just as soon, and perhaps may yet, conform to the 
opposite. To do all this, in justsuch a way as to mean as much, 
as jittle, or as many—as shall, on the whole, appear best, in the 
end. And so as, that as many as possible, to the greatest extent, 
and in the greatest variety of ways possible, may be deceived by a 
superficial attention, unto the belief that the thing ts, as they would 
all wish it; but so that all, when they carefully examine, shall dis— 
cover that they were all too hasty in their trust and their conclusions. 

In short, the great moral characteristic of Pelagianism is PERFI- 
py ! Sapping in the soul, the evangelism of the religion of Christ, 
and denying substantially the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, yet in 
name professing, both Christ and the Spirit; its bearing towards 
earth, is a-kin to its image before God—and PERFIDIOUSNEss is 
stamped on its brow, as the great characteristic of its moral nature. 

Let us at once illustrate and prove the definition, by facts and 
events notorious to all mankind. 

I. We begin with the root of the evil, as a matter of opinion ; 
with the theological system of modern Semi-Pelagianism; and in 
it, with one of its most favourite and fundamental dogmas. Man, 

: ‘ay they, is by nature, and independently entirely of special grace, 
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possessed of ability to repent and believe in the Lord Jesus; nay, 
he is so possessed of this ability, as to be always perfectly able to 
obey every command of God; and this teuth ‘is so fuhdamental in 
morals, that man’s obligation to ‘abey could exist no longer nor 
larger than this ability’; nor could God righteously utter any com- 
mand, on any other principle: and the result of this ability put 
forth in acts, is this—that the act when performed, would be an 
act of the new creature, in the full and proper.scripture sense.— 
At present we are not to controvert, but to define and compare.— 
Now the people who hold these sentiments, make it the burden of 
their public ministrations, and of all their teachings to impenitent 
men ; to enforce upon them, the yastness of their responsibility, un- 
der this aspect of the case; the absolute necessity that they should 
exert the declared ability; the greatness of their ruin if they will 
not; of their blessednessif they will, © | 

Now ask one of thése men, when he comes out of the pulpit; 
do you believe in the Holy Ghost? Certainly. In what way? To 
persuade mén and make them willing ; for such is the perverseness, 
or unwillingness, or something else, of the sinner, “hat he will not, 
as a mere fact,—ever repent or believe otherwise. Why then in 
the name of al] the dread realities of eternity—is this awful and 
admitted truth, ejected from the preceding system? If this is true 
—(but alas! infinitely more is true)—all that went before is false ; 
and the whole dealing with the sinner, is based on a sustained sys- 
tem of perfidy towards a kind of Holy Ghost, in which the teacher 
professes to believe. si ie , ‘a 

But his conduct is no better, as it regards the sinner himself.— 
We have asked such teachers—again and. again, in. solemn and 
deliberate conference, that we might learn their ways and our duty ; 
we have asked in this fashion: suppose the sinner comes to you, 
and says: ‘yes, I believe you, [ am conscious of possessing all this 
mysterious-and sublime ability, of which you speak. I have exerted 
it, I ama Christian. Receive me into the fold of God.’’—Would 
you believe him?. Would you consider him a man born of God? 
Behold the answer; the uniform answer, when any answer at all 
could be extracted !—No ; we would not consider him a Christian ; 
because we know, that the certainty he never will do what he says 
he has done; is greater than any evidence he could give, that he 
had done as he says he has !—Gracious heaven; and did not this 
certainty exist; and was not the teacher aware of its existence ;— 
when he argued with phrensied vehemence, and invoked ali that is 
awful in eternity, to uphold the direct opposite of this certainty >— 
And what is this, but eadful perfidy, to the sinner’s soul. 


We. confidently assert, therefore, that this new, heresy is, in its 
very fundamental conceptions, a tissue of perfidiousness, equally 
towards God and. man. bat huets hee te wal 

2. The whole moral conduct of the Semi-Pelagian party, as it 
relates to the subject of doctrinal truth, taken in its large sense ; 
has, for years past, exhibited one uniform course of double-dealing. 
For a long time, there were attempts made to prove that.the new- 
theology was not essentially different from the old. Then it was 
admitted that there was an apparent difference but it was zealously 
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argued, that this lay more in terms and forms of expression, than 
in substance. After this came the apparently frank confession, 
that there was a real and substantial variance; but, at this stage, it 
was asserted, that this variance, regarded only the philosophy, and 
not the facts of the case. Another change occurred; and then 
their cry was, that the two systems were fundamentally different; 
and that theirs, was not only the most consistent with common 
sense and the Scriptures, and in a most signal manner, owned of 
God the Spirit, in his using it and them, to convert sinners; but that 
the old system was absurd, and ruinous to the souls of men—and 
upheld only by drones, church eaters, biggots, and heresy-hunters. 
At length the moment of apparent victory came; the long desired 
moment,—the great fruit of so much acting, was supposed to have 
arrived. And then openly and nakedly the leaders of the party, 
upon the floor of the General Assembly of the church, in 1836, 
proceeded to emasculate the body for every purpose of good; and 
plainly announced, that the day of toleration, for orthodox opinions 
was nearly passed. ‘‘ The time is come,” said Dr. Peters, “to 
decide whether men who hold opinions, Opposite to those of Mr. 
Barns, shall be tolerated any longer.” The Assembly heard the 
statement with applause; and the orthodex themselves, almost 
without surprise. But even in such a crisis, thisextraordinary party 
could not forget its instinct. And apparently, only to demonstrate 
that they; were what our analysis makes manifest; after triumph- 
antly scquitting a heretic on trial; after refusing to censure his 
errore even in thesi; after pronouncing their unqualified adhesion to 
the very heresies in controversy, and menacing all who were of an 
opposite mind; the very same men, at the very same period, drew 
up, arowed, and recorded, a confession more orthodox, than multis 
tudes of those they denounced, ever held ! 

During the whole of this period, and it was by no means brief, 
the whole of these people professed to have received and adopted, 
ex animo, the forms of doctrine, order and discipline, of the Pres- 
byterian church. There was indeed one slight episode in the con- 
troversy, which was most characteristic; and which, though it 
might appear at first sight, to impair the force of the preceding 
statement, really confirms it. After the Assembly of ’31 Dr. 
Green, and Dr. Beman, (who had been its moderator)— published 
each a series of articles in the newspapers—on opposite sides of 
the general controversy ; but having particular reference to the re- 
cent Assembly. On his part, Dr. Beman, was incautious enough 
to admit that the Westminster Chatechisms, were in some import- 
ant particulars inconsistent with the new-doctrines ; but he went 
on to contend, that these Catechisms, formed no part whatever, of 
our authorised standards. In the Assembly of ’32, this latter point 
came up; a committee was appointed; and the matter fully exam-~- 
ined ; and the Assembly, solemnly and unanimously voted, that the 
Catechisms are a part of our authorised standards. And yet Dr 
Beman was a member hae one, on this subject) of this very 
Assembly; nearly one-half of whose members were new school 
men; but the dilemma, and the principles of the party, with their 
rader—stood after, precisely as before! 
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The amount of the matter is this. Men professed to believe 
certain doctrines ex animo; when for years together, they either had 
no settled doctrines at all, and were constantly varying their opin- 
ions; or else, during the whole period were holding doctrines di- 
rectly opposite to those they had confessed ;—and were by little 
and little, revealing their real sentiments, as they supposed the peo- 
ple were capable of receiving them. And when compelled to de- 
fend or explain such shocking conduct, they did it on principles 
scarcely better than those they endeavoured to paliate or avoid.— 
Some said, they never meant to be bound,more than for subsiance: and 
claimed the constant right to be themselves exclusive judges, of the 
sense in which they swore. Others, said it was not certain what 
the supposed standards really meant—nor indeed, (as in the signal 
case stated above,) very clear, what constituted the standards them- 
selves; whence came the practical inference, that as the very sub- 
ject matter of the oath was vague,—a man might swear positively 
and precisely to that, in regard to which he was utterly uncertain. 
While others, more astute, swore not at all; but evading, by another 
form of perfedy, all open compact, with those towards whom they 
had premeditated a breach of faith ; they declared themselves to be 
of us, and took authozity over us, and deluded uy into the belief 
that they were with us; when in truth they never, ut any moment, 
either in form or in fact were lawfully entitled—;- ,,° right, to so 
much as a shoe latchet of our goods,—or the frictions Of a door 
keeper to our tribunals. 

If we are acquainted with the use of terms, and k->w the first 
elements of moral distinctions-—-such conduct can be “e‘ined only 
by the word which has forced itself upon us by its jus’ ce and ex- 
pressiveness. It is not ts God only—nor to the poor ..aner only, 
as we have already shown; but it is, to those claimed as Lrethren in 
Christ Jesus—that this miserable heresy has shown : 3eif perfidious. 

3. But it is not in doctiine only, whether particular or general, 
nor in the individual transactiods, one by one, of ‘12.30 persons, 
covenanting however solemnly with our c!.urch courts; that the 
characteristic feature of Pelagian mocality, has been exhibited.— 
Amongst other wonders to which the ties gave birth, was a sol- 
emn and formal treaty, made in the name of I’resbyterianism, but 
by Congregational influence ; by force and virtue of which, the 
former system was, to the extent thet this treaty operated, pros- 
trated ; forthe purpose of allowing the latier, with its name changed, 
but its nature confirmed, to enter arnongst us. Now let us for a 
moment, trace the progress of this case, in illustratioz of our sub- 
ject. 

There was a treaty extorted, under pretence of advancing Christ’s 
cause ; but used steadily to ruin that of the chief party to it. By 
its very terms, it was in derogation of Presbyterianism, and there~- 
fore by those very terms and by common sense and common hones- 
ty, was to be strictly limited in its construction, to the very cases 
provided for ; but, it was used as a pretext for every thing that was 
needful to be done, to break up our order, and substitute an oppo- 
site one. It related exclusively to church order and discipline ; 
but was made the instrument, of introducing, fostering, and spread- 
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ing amongst us, every sort of doctrinal, and speculative error. It 
was by its terms, confined to frontier and destitute places; it was 
adhered to, extended and strengthened, till it covered four synods, 
almost entirely—and embraced, as it friends boasted, six hundred 
ministers, and sixty thousand communicants. It was meant to be 
but temporary ; but was afier more than thirty years of forbearance, 
mixed with anxious solicitude on our part, and solemn and repeat- 
ed professions, on theirs, calculated to soothe our inquietude ;—at 
length claimed to be eternal and unalterable! Nay the final result 
is, that the. Presbyterianism generated by this treaty—the bastard 
union of Presbytery, Independency, and Pelagianism,—has set it- 
self up, as not the dest alone, but the true Mr only/ representative, 
of.the: Presbyterian church in the United States of America! Yea 
has appealed to the courts of the country, to maintain it in this, 
honest, moderate, and conscientious claim! : | 

Let no one suppose that this woful progression was impercepti- 
ble—involuntary—on the part of those who made it. There is 
abundant evidence, that it was, for a very long period, deliberately 
contrived, and steadily pursued. From time to time, inquiries and 
complaints were made in the General Assembly, by members anxi- 
ous for the honour and purity of a church whose past glory had 
been that she was a witness for truth; and again and again, the re- 
ply was, that year by year, the interest of Presbyterianism was 
strengthening in the. whole region of the treaty; and that only a 
little more deiay. and patience, and fraternal confidence, would put 
every thin, , in the condition desired, and faithfully intended. These 
responses vere oracular ; the orthodox were honest and deceived ; 
the rest t-cre perfidious. For matters grew worse and worse con- 
tinually, °7;! the Assembly of 1831; in which an unvarnished effort was 
made tc seat a private: member from one of those Presbyteries as a 
Ruling Elder; yea it succeeded: for the majority of the body, by 
vote, subverted the fundamental principles of their own existence, 
and voted a mere intruder, to be a lawful, organic member. _ There 
happened to be in that Assembly men, who were not tinctured with 
the spirit of the past folly of the church about this treaty; who 
were shocked at the deliberate ‘fraud which had marked the whole 
case on the one side; and deeply wounded by the apparent insen- 
sibility of the other, to. the danger of the church, and the honor of 
the truth committed to it. From this moment, the purpose of seri- 
ous resistance, seems to have been formed. And step by step, as 
the controversy progressed, the Semi-Pelagian party, managing this 
part.of their case precisely as they did the doctrinal portion of it; 
exhibited in both, the same invariable instinct. From admitting 
and promising every thing; they began to deny every thing; then 
defended every thing; then abused every thing opposite to their 
new order; and finally declared themselves to be the true Presby- 
terian church! It is worthy of perpetual remembrance—that all 
the evils of our recent condition, are to be traced directly back, to 
the ‘‘ Plan of Union.” Under it a totally new system grew up; 
and around it, every thing unkindred ‘and heterogenious in our 
body, constantly accumulated. ‘Tlie Assembly of 1837, put the 
Four Synods to this test, viz: become really Presbyterian, as you 
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have long been nominally, and abide with us in peace ; or remain 
what you please, and leave us in peace. The reply was we will 
change nothing; we be not.Presbyterians, which we have sworn 
we are ; but we will continue what we are, and still be Presbyteri- 
ans. In 1838, the seceders, put to the-Assembly this test, viz: take 
back the four Synods—as though they were Presbyterians :—though 
all the world knows they are not ;—or else we, a minority of your- 
selves, will become forthwith the true church. And even without 
waiting an answer, they made common cause with those who refus- 
ed to become what they were constantly reiterating. the purpose 
and wish to be: and forsook the church, whose, peace and purity 
they had sworn to study, and whose tribunals they had bound them- 
selves to obey ;-—the very moment all hope of successful revolution 
was atanend! But preserving.even in death, the strength of the 
ruling passion—they pronounced. themselves to be that. church, 
which they forsook, only because they were not and could no long- 
er hope to become, the larger party; manifesting even,,jn final and 
signal defeat, the same perfidiousness, which had characterised, all 
their struggles for mastery. mee Y meoui 

We have already protracted this article too much, to increase its 
bulk by condescending:to personal cases, or by introducing into it, 
general and important: subjects; which may. be used, perhaps to 
more profit, in other: pasts. of these: Memoirs. It will.be. indis- 
pensably necessary, to, exhibit the aspect of the Slavery ques- 
tion as connected with the.Semij-Pelagian Controversy; also, that 
of the Voluntary Societies, called national; also the connexion of 
the interests of learning, with the schemes of that party—-especially 
as exhibited, in the cases of the -Theological,, Seminaries, and, the 
religious periodical press; and not by. any means, least in-import- 
ance,—the general scope of the ecclesiastical revolutions and of 
the. new order of things meditated by the leaders of the party, now 
happily defeated and dishonoured. . Bat, although; much, might be 
educed from all these aspects of the -general,subject strikingly ,cor- 
roborative of our. present design ; yet their.importance. and the 
general interests of truth, aswell as our confined limits—make it 
more appropriate—to consider them separately, and under a some- 
what different light. ) , a ie heaieeeas Ble A hetere a 
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THE DEVOTIONAL AMUSEMENTS OF ROYALTY. 


Francts I., of France, ranks in history, as one of the most he- 
roic and generous of kings; as well as one of the most devoted 
sons of the church of Rome. 

We translate from the Histoire du Calvinisme en France, par M. 
Savagner, Proff. de [ universite ; pp. 25—30, the following sketch. 

On the 2ist of January, 1535, the procession for public expiation 
of offences against the Holy Sacrament, issued from the church of 
St. Germain, bearing the bodies and the relicks of all the martyrs 
preserved in the sanctuaries of Paris; amongst the rest, the beard 
of St. Louis, and those relicks from the Holy Chapel, which had 
not been exposed since his death. There were many Cardinals, 
Bishops, Abbes, and other Prelates; all the secular colleges, the 
Bishop of Paris bearing the Holy Sacrament ;—then followed the 
King, uncovered, holding a wax candle in his hand; and after i:im 
the Queen, the princes, the two hundred gentlemen of the ccurt, 
all the guard, the parliament, the masters of requests, and all ihe 
bench of justice; then the embassadors of foreign states and prirces. 
—The procession passed slowly through all the quartezs of the 
city; and in the six principal places, an altar for the Holy Cacra- 
ment, a scaffold, and a funeral pile, had been previously prepared. 
Ai each of these spots six persons were burned alive! amidst immense 
out-cries from the populace, which was so excited, that it attempt- 
ed to wrest the victims from the executioner, in crder to tear them 
in pieces. The King had ordered these unhappy persons to be tied 
to an elevated machine; a kind of beam, so balanced, that as it 
was let down they were plunged into the flames of the pile, but 
lifted up again, so as to prolong their agonies; and this repeated, 
until the cords which bound them being consumed, they fell into 
the fire. It was so arranged that the operations of this frightful 
see-saw, should be complete, and the victims fall, immediately. after 
the procession and the king reached each station. And then the king 
handing his candle to the Cardinal of Lorain, joined his hands and 
humbly prostrating himself, implored the Divine mercy on his peo- 
ple, until the victims perished in their horrible tortures. Then the 
procession advanced; and finally stopped at the church of St. Gen- 
evieve, where the Sacrament was deposited on the altar, and Mass 
chanted. After which the King and the princes dined with the 
Bishop of Paris, lean du Bellay, and the King made a speech, 
for which we have no room at present. 

At the very moment of these horrible proceedings, says M. Sav- 


agner, Francis I., wrote a letter to the Protestants of Germany, 


seeking their friendship and alliance, in order to strengthen himself 
against his great rival Cuarizs V.,in which letter, he condescended 
to the utmost baseness, and the blackest lies, to gain his ends. 

Such are royal,—such Papal exhibitions of devotion towards 
God, and duty towards our neighbour.—Zx uno, disce omnes. 
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Dec. 26, 1888—Jan’y 15, 1889.—A. McEwen, P. M., McEwensville, 
Northumberland Co., Pa., accounts sent as per request ; of himself $7 50; 
of Wm. McGuire $7 50; and of J. G. Shannon $2 50. See advertise- 
ment, first page of cover.—John Proctor, Carlisle, directing the discentin- 
uance of John McClure’s and John P. Line’s subscription. These gen- 
tlemen paid us $2, each, in August last; and therefore owe us fifty cents 
each, still; besides, tage on two letters, ome in August, and one now, 
from Mr. Prscter— We received, not + oo $4, from Rev. Mr. Mor- 
rison, of Rockbridge Co., through J. McD, Esq. of Lex., Va.; but were 
never informed who was to be credited with it. Will one of the gentle- 
men be pleased to inform us?—Received a Bill of Exchange, on Phila. 
from Patterson and Ingram, of Pittsburg, for $8; $2 for Rev. R. Lea, 
for 1888}; the remaining $6 are directed to be credited to Rev’d D. Elliott, 
D. D.; and his subscription stopped. Ne charge has been run out on our 
books against Dr. E., nor isthe time of his first subscription noted. But 
if he has received the work from the beginning, the $6 now paid, with the 
sum mentioned in the letter, (paid to whom ?) over-pays for the whole period 
and leaves us his debtor $1. The letter requests the subscription of Rev. 
R. Patterson of Pittsburg to be stopped ; he is credited on our books with 
services as agent, for ’35 and °$6, to ainount of subscription: for 1837 and 
*8, charged $5--which is unpaid.—H. Pendexter, Esq., Pratt St., Balt., 
added, from Jan’y 1, 18$9.—$2 from Mrs. Trimble, Balt., on subscription 
for °*39.——Rev. W. Baird $5; which with a like amount received formerly, 
pays in full, for the first four years; and direction changed from Waynes— 
ville, to St. Mary’s, Georgia. Many thanks for uniform kindness.—Tho’s 
Hinshlwood, Darlington, Beaver Co., Pa.; received $4 in two notes, one 
a shin-plaster, of the city of Pittsburg, the other of the Miami Exporting 
Co.; payable in Cincinnatti; neither will pass here. Mr. H. says several 
numbers did net reach him, and desires his subscription stopped. As to 
the former # happens that we had odd numbers, of those lost, and have sent 
them to him ; but, all we can bind ourselves to do, is, to fold, cover, and 
direct our papers properly, which we do—and trust the rest to Mr. Kendall. 
In regard to the ether matter, we have to say, that Mr. H. stands charged 
on our beoks, with $10 for subscription, the present being the only credit ; 
and this we will give, as soon as we can do any thing with the notes now 
sent us. We will alsocredit him with the $2 which he paid Mr. Joseph 
Harper, for 1836, as he writes, for us. Still with ’35 there would be $7 
50; and even without that year $5 due us,see our terms.--Received $5 in full 
from Wm. P. Patterson, and W. A. Patterson, of Balt., for 1889.—Reyv. 
James Stafford, of Macomb, Illinois ; the name of Mr. Thomas Bullock of 
that place, added, from Jan’y *39.—Mr. Dean Wilkinson, of Medway, 
Mass., added from same date.—Rev. G. W. Musgrave, of Balt. discontin- 
ued after same date, previously paid in full.—Samuel Bickley, of Baltimore, 
$2 50 for the year ’$8.—Mrs. Ann Giles, of Balt. $5 50 for 1838 and ’9, 
which over-pays for both years, 50 cents.—C. S. Dod, Cannonsburg, Pa., 
$5, of which $2 50 pays for his subscription in full, and discontinued after 
Dec. ’38; and the remaining $2 50 credited to Prof. Smith, of same place. 
—S. M. Magraw, of Cecil Co., Md.,$7 50,in full; see page 48.—Messrs, 
John Wilson, Thomas M. Moore, and Andrew C. Barclay, of Philadel- 
phia, are referred to the last paragraph of the “ Notice, &c,” on page 48, 
of this Vol.—Mr. Samuel Thomas, Sweetzer’s Bridge, Anne Arundle Co., 
Md., $7 50, in full, to Jan’y ’39.—Rev’d Mr. Hawthorn, Willson’s-ville, 
Ky., $2, 0n 39. The business of Mrs. McF, has been attended to.—Tho’s 
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F. Swim, Oxford; 0. $5, credited $2 50-to himself; in full for~*89; $2-for 
T. E. Thomas, on ’38 ; fifty cents W. W. Robertson, ’89. Magazine sent 
‘rom Jan’y 39, to R. H. Smith; of Oxferd;-Ogden’s and Kugwine’s sub- 
Scription discontinued. We will furnish Mr. S. on the terms — 
with the back volumes, tothe time of his commencing—Rev. A. W. Web- 
ster, Georgetown, D.C. paid $2 50, in full for °39. On the subject of Mr. 
Webster's late letter,,we can only-say, such circumstances as that he 
alludes to, on behalf of his friend Mr. R, are ‘as painful to us, perhaps, as 
teoany one: But if gentlemen leave us no alternative but to tell a painfu 
truth, or suppress it and act a falsehood, in order to conceal.an act of pre- 
vious injustice on their part, they must not complain if we:select the former. 
There is nothing special in the case he alludes to; nor have we treated it 
as though there was. tL Py . Yen 
The manoscripts have been sent to Dr. J., to No. 29, Samson St. Pila. 
We were not in, when Prof.'S. called, and did-not see him. ‘The first part 
of the other manuscript is received; but‘ we have neither of the ‘books 
from which the numerous extracts are to be printed. Can you aid us in 
obtaining themf °— » ple ae | mt « 
Our subscribers will deeply regret that there is no present prospect of 
the continuance of that part of the series, on ‘Semi-Pelagianism, which 
relates to its history in the West. “* Hare Century”—(one of our most 
venerable and distinguished divines)—is unable; by reason of bodily afflic- 
tion, to continue his literary labours.. We trust this may be but a brief 
suspension of a labour deeply interesting ahd important. - We would re— 
spectfully appeal tothe Rev’p Rosert Srevart, of Ky., and the Rev’p 
Dr. Buirrue, of Indiana, to preserve..from oblivion; before it be. too late, 
the history of the memorable Semi-Pelagian operations in‘ the West, thirty 
years ago, and. upwards. Robert Marshall,.and Archibald Cameron, are 
fallen ‘on sleep; “ Half—Century,” is-arrested in the midst of the work ; 
are the churches to lose that fatal lesson? if pis 7! 3 
We have great pleasure in informing the public. that we have recovered 
the lost minutes of the body that issued the.Act and ‘Testimony. A copy 
of them has been forwarded, by Rev’d D..R..Preston, of Va:, who was 
Secretary of the meeting, to Dr. Ingles—Phila., and by him.to us;. beth of 
those gentlemen adding a few explanatory observations. Dr. Ashbel Green, 
has, also, with his usual promptness and.kindness,' furnished us .with some 
very interesting reminiscences. We. leok for farther. materials from the 
original signers, and hope .at length, to be able to unite them intoa con- 
nected statement, of much importance... Sey Hier wer ctr bh 
Some ef our Newspaper exchanges.have been very kind.in inserting 
an ‘oceasional notice of: our. table of contents. --We offer such our sincere 
thanks. . Others -sedulously avoid. all. mention..of. our .Magazine; some 
even.of those who profess to be decidedly Protestant and evangelical.— 
Why is this? 








